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ABSTRACT 



This Self-Study Long-Range Plan contains hundreds of recommendations 
and objectives for The Williamsport Area Community College. The follow- 
ing statements constitute an abstract of, some of the major findings and 
proposals relating to the long-range future of the College. 



1. The planning process initiated to produce this Self-Study should form 
the genesis for a continuous, learning-oriented short and long-range 
planning process. 

2. The College community has developed a new :philosophy and mission state- 
ment, institutional and unit goSis, and oboectives. It is proposed 
that goals and objectives guide institutional action and decision- 
making. 

3. The College should make its educational prggrans more accessible to 
all citizens within its ten- county service area by decentralizing 
services to three main regional Centers: Northern, Central, and 
Southern. 

4. In conjunction with the decentralization of;! educational services to 
serve all citizens of our ten-county service area, the College should 
consider changing its name to one, reflecting the entire service area. 

5. Four different FTE (Full-Time Equivalent) projections are developed. 
A 1975-85 "desired state" projection indicattK secondary program 
enrollment growth from 735 FTE students inM97S', to 1 ,058 in 1985, 

a 30% increase. / 

Postsecondary enrollment, utilizing 9 three carrpus approach, 
would grow from a current 2,400 FTE, to 3^,250 in 1985, a 26% increase. 
The Northern and Southern Centers would each serve 600 FTE, with the 
Williamsport/Allenwood campuses serving over 2,OpO. 

Community Education enrollment would alrnost triple, from 190 FTE 
in 1975, to 480 by 1985. 

Thus, the College could offer services to over 13^boo'people 
(total of 4,789 FTE enrollments) by 1985— a 30% Increase ^over 1975. 
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6. The Williamsport^Area Community College should serve as a state-wide 
Career Education Model, coordinating career development and career 
preparation through an exenplary program of secondary and postsecon- 
dary education. 

7. "Ladder-lattice" curricula, based upon the College's secondary and 
postsecondary instructional programs, should be developed to im- 
plement the concept of a five-year Career Education Model. 

8. The College should develop a Career Development Center which utilizes 
both Student and Career Development services 'aria Learning Resources. 

9. The College should develop a comprehensive instructional assessment 
process, consisting of testing, advising, reviewing, orienting, and 
placing. 

10. It is proposed that faculty explore and develop alternative methods 
of individualizing instruction. 

11. A comprehensive Staff Development program for both professional and 
classified personnel should be implemented. 

12. Management should be decentralized through the implementation of 
management by objectives (MBO). 

13. The Computer Center should develop and implement an automated 
Management Reporting and Information System. 

14. The College should obtain assistance to conduct a comprehensive needs 
assessment study in order to identify specific programs and services 
which should be developed at each of its regional centers. This 
study should include all existing educational agencies within the 
ten county service area. Non-duplication of existing facilities and 
services should be stressed. 

15. The College should obtain professional assistance to carefully eval- 
uate and subsequently renovate or construct facilities based on its 
long-range educational plans. 

16. A multi-purpose Campus Center housing Learning Resources, Career 
Development Center, a Multi-Skills Center, Campus Store, and Student 
Union, should be developed. 

17. The College should eliminate the operating deficit incurred in the 
years 1972-73 and 1973-74. 

18. The College should identify additional measures of outcome. 
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LONG-RANGE SELF-STUDY 



PREFACE 



The following pages evolve from the research, thoughts, recommend- 
ations, and combined efforts of various committees and individuals who 
have labored to produce the beginning of a new planning process at WACC. 
The five long-irange working committees produced working copies by the 
end of the 1975 Spring Semester. Last summer a few individuals from the 
Long-Range Steering Committee, aided by some working cormiittee members, 
continued the process of developing our Long-Range Plan and editing 
committee reports. 

Last fall the entire College community reviewed a working draft, 
commented upon it, and assisted in the process of refining and supple- 
menting existing chapters, as well as developing unaddressed areas of 
concern. 

We are attempting to define planning as a continuous process. This 
report simply »Gpresents our progress at this point in time. The report 
is not complete. In fact, our long-range educational plan will never be 
"complete." It should continually evolve and develop as WACC develops 
as an institution and as we respond to the changing needs of the region 
we serve. 

Our planning process has not been perfect. We have much to learn. 
As we interact with one another, we should begin to see planning as a 
learning process , wherein we learn planning by doing planning. And we 
should learn through the dialogue stimulated by planning recommendations 
and objectives. 

If over a period of time we can conceive a working model of planning 
as a process, both continuous and learning-oriented, we will have achieved' 
perhaps the rarest and most precious result of planning. 



William H. Feddersen 
President 

12-75 
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Planning and decision-making are virtually synonomous. Both are essentially a 
thinking process aimed at the most effective use of resources to accomplish the most 
important objectives. Because of inherent organizational complexities, this has never 
been a simple task for an institution of higher education. But today, the difficulty is 
compounded by the magnitude of changes in social values, educational needs, funding 
requirements and sources of competition. Consequently, there is an urgent need for a 
systematic process of planning— one that enhances participation and provides 
flexibility— in order to achieve desired results in a future environment that will not be 
like the past, nor like we think it will be . . .and which will change at a faster rate 
than ever before. 

Edward Green 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Long-Range Planning: A Necessity 



The Twentieth Century has witnessed tremendous strides in mankind's 
quest for factual knowledge and technological advancement. Both outer 
space and inner space have been deeply probed and analyzed. Nor has 
this quest slowed. Rather, it has accelerated, while at the same time, 
the* fruits of earlier investigations are translated into tons of docu- 
ments and reports. 

A Notable Example 

The United States began work in 1961 on a long-range plan to land 
a man on the moon and effect his safe return. The culmination of there 
efforts took place on July 20, 1969, as two men landed on the moon, and 
on July 24, 1969, when they safely returned to this planet. Outcomes of 
tests and experiments conducted as a result of this long-range plan have 
proved salutory to man in a variety of new products and programs. 



Planning is necessary. It is vital. The Dinosaur and Black Footed 
Ferret had neither the opportunity nor the means to plan. They are 
extinct. Man has the means. Furthermore, he has the opportunity. Only 
man, either individually or in groups, can seek to control his future. 

The decade of the Seventies, perhaps more than any other time, 
makes planning imperative. We live in an era of rapid and unprecedented 
change, an era verging on the disturbing and on the unpredictable. 
Rapid change is seen at work in almost every aspect of life as it has 
never been seen before. The nature of social change is complex, but the 
following illustration portrays its range :^ 



Change Demands Planning 



CHANGE 




Demographic 
Technological 
Social Innovation 
Cultural Diffusion 
Ecological 

Information - Idea Shifts 
Culture - Value Shifts 
Economic 
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These factors of change have led to a series of crises astounding 
in their variety and their magnitude. Recently we have had crises of 
ecology and environment, crises of energy, crises of ethics and the 
establishment, and crises in the economy and budget. In higher edu- 
cation, we see public disenchantment where before there was acceptance; 
rising expectations on the part of the student body where before there 
was passivity; fewer students and fewer dollars where before there seemed 
to be an unending supply of both; and finally, a demand for accountability 
in the classroom. and the administration where before there was a laissez- 
faire attitude permeating the system. 2 

The future of WACC, like the future of higher education, must deal 
with these crises. Whenever we talk about the future, we are talking 
about planning a desired state. For educational planning we can use Combs 
definition: "the application of rational, systematic analysis to the 
process of educational development with the aim of making education more 
effective and efficient in responding to the needs and goals of its stu- 
dents and society. "3 jhe key rationale for planning is to achieve results 
It is not intended to be a theoretical exercise or a thinking gymnastic. 
Basically then, planning becomes a process of preparing actions to achieve 
objectives- In its simplest form, this process can be expanded into two 
dimensions; 

1. From subconscious to conscious and from informal 
to formal 

2. From short-range to intermediate to long-range 



Change Demands Continuous Assessment 

Higher educational institutions in general have been slow to accept 
change and slower still to initiate it. Planning has been anything but 
long-range. Consequently, until recently many colleges have failed- to 
adequately and realistically assess their goals, programs, and operations. 
This sad plight of many of our institutions of higher education is 
attested to as many colleges find themselves experimenting with countless 
new ideas to improve operations. 4 The survivors of this struggle will be 
wiser than in the past. No longer will they neglect action-oriented plan- 
ning or on-going assessment of their operations. 



Self-Renewal 

The first step in a continuous action-oriented planning process is 
for the institution to know itself. Institutions periodically undergo a 
self-evaluation process in preparation for a visit from an accrediting 
agency. This process is a useful beginning in the quest for self- 
knowledge. Unfortunately, many institutions stop the process after the 
accrediting team has left the campus. We have been told by a long line 
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of sages, from Socrates to Reinhold Niebuhr, how extremely difficult the 
process of self-knowledge can be. Perhaps Niebuhr, one of the most in- 
fluential American theologians in the Twentieth Century, best expressed 
it for higher education when he said: 

If the self-centered self is shattered by a genuine 
awareness of its situation, there is the power of a 
new life in the experience, 5 

If our institutions, which in essence are individuals grouped to- 
gether in conmon purpose, can break out of the molds formed over a. period 
of years, then institutional self-renewal can take place. It is these 
molds which impede self-understanding and renewal. There are too many of 
us who are content with them and with the comfortable routines they spawn. 
Once we begin to openly assess these molds, then we can effectively begin 
the process of self-renewal. 



Planning and Idealism 

Innumerable obstacles confront any type of plan, Ackoff states it 
well when he says: "Planning is one of the most complex and difficult 
intellectual activities in which man can engage, "6 

Nevertheless, if we at WACC so choose, we can create new paths to 
reach desired goals. Planning is predicated on the belief that the future 
can be improved by active intervention now. If we so choose, we can move 
ahead on these paths, knowing we might occasionally fail. We should, 
however, learn from the experience and move ahead once more. 

Planning presupposes some forecast of what is likely to happen if 
there is no planned intervention. According to Ackoff, this can be called 
a reference projection. If this reference projection is satisfactory, 
planning is not required. If not, a second projection, describing where 
the organization wants to be and when it wants to be there, is conceived. 
The difference between the reference and wishful projection defines the 
gap to be filled by planning, A description of how far planners believe 
the organization can go toward fulfilling its aspirations can be called 
the planned projection. 



Summary 

Education is sufficiently important to be gone about deliberately, 
and is sufficiently related to external forces causing rapid change to be 
kept deliberately vital and adaptive to the needs of the individual and 
the community. There is an urgent need for a systematic process of plan- 
ning that enhances participation and provides flexibility in order to 
optimize results in a future environment that will not be like the past, 
nor like we think it will be, and that will change at a faster rate than 
ever before. 
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The Williamsport Area Community College has demonstrated pioneer leadership 
in vocational education since the early part of the twentieth century. Today, as we 
enter the last quarter of this century, we plan to continue to build upon our long 
tradition as a a unique educational institution serving the needs of both secondary, 
postsecondary, and community education students. 

William H. Feddersen 
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II. HISTORICAL AND PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
WILLIAMSPORT AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



In the early 19G0's two groups of people fought for a common goal: 
support for a public two-year junior college. University educators and 
public school administrators, each group with its own reasons, saw great 
benefits coming from the establishment of such an institution. Univer- 
sity educators perceived the public two-year college as an instrument 
for the democratization of education and a means of relieving their over- 
crowded facilities from the large number of students seeking admissionJ 
Public school personnel and the lay people in their districts saw addi- 
tional and accessible college opportunities for themselves and their 
children, thus affirming the belief that public education should be ex- 
tended upward. 2 

The goal was definitely achieved, as the statistics from 1917 to 
1974 reveal. Public two-year junior colleges grew from 14 such insti- 
tutions in 1917 to 1,165 in 1974. The^enrollment multiplied from 1,367 
students in 1917 to 3,144,643 in 1974.3 

In the same year that the world first went to war, 1914, anyone 
watching closely would have seen the planting of the seed which was even- 
tually to become The Williamsport Area Community College. That was the 
year that a small industrial arts shop was established at the Williamsport 
High School. This tiny shop gradually developed into a program which 
attracted national attention in the difficult and desperate years of the 
1930's. Known as '7he Williamsport Plan," the program sought to retrain 
men and women from the ranks of the unemployed m order to combat the 
growing shortages of skilled tradespeople. The "Plan" began early in 
1931 with an experimental class which encompassed not only unemployed 
individuals, but also youth from the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration. 

By 1940 this program, which began so meekly in 1914, was a flourish- 
ing organization, administered by the Williamsport School District, with 
numerous activities grouped under the name "The Williamsport Adult 
Program." Students were coming not only from the local area, but from 
areas throughout the Commonwealth, as is illustrated in Figure 1.^ 

The growing number of students, the problems in continuing to run 
the program as a high school operation, and the desire to better equip 
graduates for employment led to a proposal for the establishment of a 
Technical Institute. George H. Parkes, Director of the program, sub- 
mitted the proposal in October of 1940. The Williamsport Technical 
Institute was officially founded in 1941 with a headcount of 6,500 
students. The structure of the Institute is seen in Figure 2.5 
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Source of Students 
at 

The Williamsport Adult School 
Williamsport, Pa. 
( 1940 ) 

Dots represent source only, not number of students. 
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During the first years of the Institute's life, intensive training 
was provided for defense industries. The Institute operated twenty-four 
hours a day. At the same time, the needs of returning veterans were 
being considered by Institute personnel. Plans were made in cooperation 
with local manufacturers to train veterans for civilian jobs. Much of 
this planning had already been completed when the G.I, Bill of Rights was 
passed by the United States Congress in 1944.^ 

Inherent in the purpose of the Williamsport Technical Institute, the 
training of men and women for careers in the field of technical or applied 
arts, was a close link with the fledgling two-year public college movement. 
Efforts had begun in Pennsylvania as early as 1948 to establish community 
colleges in the Commonwealth. Various governors had set up committees to 
study this concept. Committee reports were filed in 1957, in 1961, and 
again in 1963. The 1963 report was the last; authorizing legislation 
passed in the same year with Act 484, "The Community College Act." 

Community colleges are indeed unique institutions. They differ from 
one another in many ways. But they all share a number of common charac- 
teristics: 

The range of educational offerings will usually include 
developmental courses below collegiate grade; one and 
two-year programs in technical and semi-professional 
fields leading to careers after graduation; and trans- 
fer programs that qualify the graduate to enter the 
third year of a four-year college or university. In 
addition, a wide variety of courses, seminars, and short 
programs, both credit and non-credit, are generally 
offered for the part-time student during day or evening 
hours. 7 

The first such institution to open its doors in the Commonwealth was 
the Harrisburg Area Community College. It enrolled students for the Fall 
Term of 1964. The following year saw the Williamsport Technical Institute 
become The Williamsport Area Community College. Bucks County and Phila- 
delphia Community College also began in the same year. 8 

The Williamsport Area Community College, or WACC, as it has often 
been called, officially began operations on September 8, 1965. Registra- 
tion was held on that day and classes began on the 13th. • An examination 
of the College's first catalog will reveal that WACC did indeed reflect 
the common community college characteristics mentioned above. A full 
range of liberal arts courses. was offered in a transfer prorram. In the 
School of Applied Arts and Sciences, twenty-seven Associate Degree pro- 
grams were organized under eighteen departments. 

The College was accredited in 1970 by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The College continued to make progress 
and enrollments continued to grow. However, the golden decade of the 
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sixties was over and major changes were taking place nationally. The 
impact of these changes was unanticipated by institutions of higher edu- 
cation and threw many into a financial tail spin. WACC was no exception. 
Colleges and universities thought that enrollment growth would continue 
forever. The public knew better. Ostensibly, higher education reached 
its saturation point. It also felt the impact of the removal of student 
military deferrals. WACC continued to project enrollment growth. 

However, in 1972 and again in 1973 projected enrollments were not 
met. Consequently, in two short years, the College accumulated a 
$600,000 deficit. In June of 1973 Dr. Kenneth E. Carl resigned as 
President of the College and on March 15, 1974, Dr. William H. Feddersen, 
Dean and Director, Clarinda Campus, Iowa Western Community College, was 
elected by the Board of Trustees as the second President of the College. 



Where We Are Today 

Within two weeks after assuming office, the new President made exten- 
sive revisions in the proposed 1974-75 budget, reorganized the administra- 
tive structure of the College, and began to implement a philosophy of cost 
centers and decentralized decision making. A number of administrative 
layers were eliminated in order to streamline operations. Figure three 
illustrates the new structure. 

Formerly, the College was organized into three schools: Liberal Arts, 
Applied ArtS:» and Continuing Education. The area-vocational-technical 
program for high school students was part of the School of Applied Arts. 
Under the new structure, the three schools were merged to form Post- 
Secondary Instructional Services. The AVTS program w^s upgraded to equal 
status, and is now called Secondary Instructional Services. Each instruc- 
tional service area is headed by a Dean. 

Postsecondary Instructional Services is now composed of eight divi- 
sions instead of twenty- six departments. Community Services and Commu- 
nity Education were placed in the Postsecondary Instructional Services 
area under the direction of an assistant dean. 

Another change was the combination of Library Services and Audio- 
Visual Services into a single program. Learning Resources. This change 
should assist in the process of making learning materials, both print and 
non-print, and equipment available to the faculty in a coordinated fashion. 
The Offices of Business and Finance, the Computer Center, physical plant, 
and auxiliary services were combined in 1975-76 to form an administrative 
services unit. 

Once reorganization was underway, long-range planning began with all 
segments of the college community - trustees, students, faculty, admini- 
stration and staff - involved in reassessing philosophy, goals, and objec- 
tives. 
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The past two years have demonstrated the College's ability to re- 
spond to changing times. In the fall of 1974, enrollment began to grow 
again. For the first time in three years actual enrollment exceeded 
projections and most of the retrenched faculty returned to the classroom. 
At the end of the 1974-75 fiscal year the College was able to reduce the 
existing deficit by over $200,000. 

In September, 1975, postsecondary enrollment increased another 19 
percent, and is now close to an all time high. Secondary vocational 
enrollment also continues to increase each year. By the end of the 1975- 
76 fiscal year the College plans to reduce the deficit by another 
$100,000. Rebounding from several difficult years. The WilTiamsport 
Area Community College is now ready to continue its development as a 
unique five-year educational institution serving career needs of both 
secondary and postsecondary students. 
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Footnotes 



' R.R. Fields and Associates, Community Colleges in Pennsylvania : 
A Report to the State Board of Education (Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
1965), p. 4. 

2 Ibid. , p. 4. 

^ Ibid., p. 6. 

^ George Parkes, Proposed Technical Institute Organization (Internal 
Report, Will iamsport, Pennsylvania, 1940), Chart not numbered. 



^ K. E. Carl, Williamsport Techriijcal Institute: General Information 
and Brief History (Internal Report, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 1959), 
p. 4. 

^ N. D. Evans and R. L. Neagley, Planning and Developing Innovative 
Community Colleges (Englewood Cliffs^, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1973), 
p. X. 

^ R. R^ Fields and Associates, op. cit., pp. vii - ix. 



5 Ibid. 
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We believe in people—in their dignity, in their worth as individuals, and in their 
capacity to develop their abilities to the fullest potential. We believe that people who 
perform competently and who find meaning in their work will be healthier and 
happier people, and the organizations in which they work and the communities in 
which they livfe will benefit. We believe in an integrated approach to learning where 
education and the world of work function in a cooperative atmosphere. We believe 
that by assisting people in discovering, preparing for, developing, and maintaining a 
career we are also developing the individual and the community. 



III. PLANNING A DESIRED STATE 
RETHINKING PHILOSOPHY, MISSION, GOALS, 
AND OBJECTIVES 



As mentioned in Chapter I, whenever we talk about the future we are 
talking about planning a desired state. The desired state is a descrip- 
tion of what the College wants to become, what it wants to accomplish in 
order to fulfill its mission. Imperative to successful planning is an 
understanding by Trustees, administration, and faculty of what is meant 
by philosophy, mission, goals, and objectives, and how these elements 
relate to each other in the planning process. 

In our philosophical statement we attempt to briefly articulate the 
institution's central values and beliefs. When beliefs and values are 
understood and internalized, they become a high-level, abstract standard 
or criterion for guiding actions, attitudes, evaluations, and justifica- 
tions. The philosophical statement transcends mission, goals, and objec- 
tives to describe ultimate desired/valued end-states. 

The mission statement briefly describes the central purpose of the 
College. The purpose of an institution must be an outgrowth of, and thus, 
consistent with, the philosophical statement. The mission statement is 
stated at a lower level of abstraction than the philosophical platform, 
and is therefore a more specific yardstick to guide future plans and 
current actions. 

Institutional goals translate the mission statement into a series of 
broad institutional purposes. Primary institutional goal statements are 
those that relate to the primary institutional mission. Support goals, 
both internal and external, are those that directly support primary goals 
and are therefore absolutely important in determining whether or not the 
College fulfills its mission. 

Unit goals are more specific than institutional goals and reflect the 
central aims of major units of the College. 

Objectives are more specific than goals. They are action-oriented 
guides which attempt to clearly specify desired results over a specific 
period of time. In addition, objectives must assign responsibility and 
estimate the cost of achieving the objective. Thus, the primary unit of 
planning is the objective. 

Long-range planning involves formulation of philosophy, mission, insti 
tutional goals, unit goals, and objectives. Short-term planning involves 
developing alternative courses of action for each objective, evaluating 
each, and deciding on which plan is most appropriate. The means by which 
objectives are implemented vary from a specific course of action through 
policy, programs, and procedures. In addition, short term planning 
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involves evaluating current programs, policies, and procedures used to 
implement existing objectives, and developing new and better programs, 
policies, and procedures. 

In fulfilling the first step in its long-range planning process, 
the College, through the Steering Committee, developed proposed new 
philosophical and mission statements and involved students, faculty, 
administrators. Trustees, advisory committee members, .classified staff. 
Executive Council members, sponsor school district superintendents, and 
alumni in a Goal-Setting survey designed to develop high-priority insti- 
tutional goals. The survey sought reactions to twenty-six primary insti- 
tutional goals and fourteen support goals. Respondents could also list 
additional goals. In addition, a response to five major planning ques- 
tions was sought. A five-point scale, from no importance to extremely 
high, was used to rate each proposed goal statement. 

Statement priority was determined by combining ratings 4 (high) and 
5 (extremely high), and ranking the combined scores. 

A draft copy of the results — proposed philosophical statement, 
mission statement, and institutional goals was distributed to all parties 
for comment and additional input. This input was used to develop final 
proposed philosophical-mission statements and institutional goals. As 
a result of this second review, some additional changes were made. These 
efforts led to the new College philosophy, mission, and goals on the fol- 
lowing pages. 

Career Education as Concept 
A Definition 

The primary goals of the College can be summarized by the term 
Career Education. 

The following dialogue on career education is not intended to be 
exhaustive or exclusive, but is instead to focus on the more fundamental 
and relevant conceptual issues. Hopefully, this description will serve 
faculty, administrators, and laity as an introduction to a concept of 
career education that, in essence, supports the proposition that a funda- 
mental purpose of education is to prepare individuals to live productive 
and rewarding lives. 

A Generic Definition of Career Education 

In a generic sense, the definition of "career education" must obvi- 
ously be derived from definiti,ons of the words "career" and "education." 
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PHILOSOPHY AND MISSION 



PHILOSOPHICAL PLATFORM 

WE BELIEVE IN PEOPLE — IN THEIR DIGNITY, IN THEIR WORTH AS INDI- 
VIDUALS, AND IN THEIR CAPACITY TO DEVELOP THEIR ABILITIES TO THE FUL- 
LEST POTENTIAL. WE BELIEVE THAT PEOPLE WHO PERFORM COMPETENTLY AND WHO 
FIND MEANING IN THEIR WORK WILL BE HEALTHIER AND HAPPIER PEOPLE, AND 
THE ORGANIZATIONS IN WHICH THEY WORK AND THE COMMUNITIES IN WHICH THEY 
LIVE WILL BENEFIT. WE BELIEVE IN AN INTEGRATED APPROACH TO LEARNING 
WHERE EDUCATION AND THE WORLD OF WORK FUNCTION IN A COOPERATIVE ATMOS- 
PHERE. WE BELIEVE THAT BY ASSISTING PEOPLE IN DISCOVERING, PREPARING 
FOR, DEVELOPING AND MAINTAINING A CAREER WE ARE ALSO DEVELOPING THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMUNITY. 



MISSION STATEMENT 

IT IS THE MISSION OF THE WILLIAMSPORT AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE TO 
PROVIDE PERFORMANCE-ORIENTED EDUCATIONAL SERVICES RESPONSIVE TO THE ' 
CURRENT AND FUTURE NEEDS AND INTERESTS OF INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
IN OUR SERVICE AREA. WE ARE DEDICATED TO WORKING WITH OTHER AGENCIES 
IN DEVELOPING THE FULL POTENTIAL OF INDIVIDUALS AND COMMUNITIES IN OUR 
AREA. WE ARE DEEPLY COMMITTED TO PROVIDING QUALITY AND ACCESSIBLE 
CAREER EDUCATION ON BOTH THE SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY LEVEL, AS WELL 
AS LIFELONG LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES. WITHIN THE RESOURCES AVAILABLE TO 
US, WE WILL ATTEMPT TO CARRY OUT OUR MISSION AS EFFICIENTLY AS POSSIBLE. 
ABOVE ALL, WE CARE ABOUT PEOPLE AND WILL ATTEMPT TO FULFILL OUR MISSION 
WITHIN THE CONTEXT OF A HUMANISTIC EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT. 



PRIMARY GOALS 

1. Provide equal educational opportunities for all citizens of the ser- 
vice area within the context of a humanistic educational environment. 

2. Prepare or retrain individuals for employment and advancement through 
a comprehensive program of career education. 

3. Provide services which assist secondary and postsecondary students 
to explore their career interests, recognize their aptitudes, 
develop an educational program which best suits their needs, interests, 
and potential for personal growth, and obtain employment in their 
-^'Hsen fields. 



INSTITUTIONAL GOALS 
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4. Contribute to the life-long learning opportunities of our service 

^ area through on and off-campus educational programs in cooperation 
with other organizations. 

SUPPORT GOALS (Internal) 

5. Strive for effectiveness and efficiency in all aspects of insti- 
tutional operation. 

6. Provide appropriate facilities, attractive grounds, and a physical 
environment which stimulate and enhance learning. 

7. Offer programs of staff development for all personnel which foster 

an institutional climate favorable to individual growth and encourage 
participation in decision-making by all constituents. 

8. Provide an opportunity for communication between the College and all 
those affected by its operation. 



SUPPORT GOALS (External) 

9. Provide for adequate financial resources to support the institution's 
programs and services. 

10. Cooperate with other institutions, organizations, and agencies in 
formulating and implementing viable programs and services. 

11. Communicate the College's mission, goals, objectives, and programs 
to the public. 

12. Maintain accountability to the public, to students, to sponsor 
school districts, and to the State with regard to the educational, 

i fiscal, legal, and contractual aspects of the operation of the 

College. 
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In seeking a generic definition for career education, these words are 
defined as follows: 

"Career" is the totality of work one does in his or her lifetime. 

"Education" is the totality of experiences through which one learns. 

"Career education" is the totality of experiences through which one 
learns about and prepares to engage in work as part of her or his 
way of living. 

"Career," as defined here, is a developmental concept beginning in 
the very early years and continuing well into the retirement years. 
"Education," as defined here, obviously incjudes more than the formal 
educational system. Thus, this generic definition of career education 
is purposely intended to be of a very broad and encompassing nature. 
At the same time, it is intended to be considerably less than a defini- 
tion of all of life or one's reasons for living. 1 

Inception of Career Education 

In 1971, Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., then U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, introduced the concept of career education as one of several possi- 
ble responses to the call for educational reform. His concern, as later 
reflected by such groups as the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, was 
that the artificial separation "between things academic and things voca- 
tional" should be eliminated. 

It was observed that: 

Students should have preparation to become properly and use- 
fully employed immediately upon graduation from high school 
or to go on to further formal education. The student should 
be equipped occupational ly, academically, and emotionally to 
spin off from the system at whatever point he/she chooses-- 
whether at age 16 as a craftsman apprentice, at age 19 as a 
technician, or age 30 as a surgeon, or age 50 as a newly 
trained practical nurse. 2 

Bridging the Gap— A Common Thread 

Career education is designed to: 

1. Increase the relationship between educatioi^l institutions 
and society as a whole 

2. Provide opportunities for counseling, guidance and career 
development for all students 
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3. Relate the subject matter of the curricula to the needs of 
persons to function fully in society 

4. Extend the concept of the education process beyond the 
college into the area of employment and the community 

5. Foster flexibility in attitudes, skills, and knowledge in 
order to enable persons to cope with accelerating change 
and obsolescence 

6. Eliminate any distinction between education for vocational 
purposes and general or academic education. 

Career education as a concept links learning activities with jobs 
along the entire range of skills--from subtechnical to the professional 
career--and, in addition, emphasizes decision-making skills to improve 
individual choices concerning work and education or training. 

Skills developed in communication, the sciences and mathematics, 
the humanities, and the social sciences are integral and vital "survival" 
skills as demanded by the job, the marketplace, and the personal need 
to develop abilities to the fullest potential. 

In this sense, career education is a concept of education which 
unites general and vocational education to assist the individual in the 
identification, development and maintenance of a career throughout a 
lifetime. Stated another way, all types of educational experiences, 
curriculum, instruction, and counseling should involve preparation for 
economic independence, personal fulfillment, and an appreciation for the 
dignity of work.^ 

According to Garth L. Mangum, national manpower and employment 
specialist. Career Education has several key concepts: 

1. Preparation for successful working careers will be an important 
objective of all education. 

2. Every teacher in every course will emphasize the contribution 
that the subject matter can make to a successful career. 

3. "Hands-on" occupation oriented experiences will be utilized as 
a method to teach and to motivate the learning of abstract 
academic content. 

4. Career preparation will recognize the mutual importance of work 
attitudes, human relations skills, orientation to the nature of 
the working world, exposure to alternative career choices, and 
the actual acquisition of job skills. 
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5. Learning will not be reserved for the classroom or shop; learn- 
ing environments for career education will be identified 5n the 
home, the community, and employing establishments. 

6. Career education begins in early childhood and continues through 
the regular school years. It allows the opportunity for career 
upgrading and change for adult workers, and includes productive 
ase of leisure time and retirement years. 

7. Career education is a basic and pervasive approach to all educa- 
tion, but it in no way conflicts with other legitimate educational 
objectives such as citizenship, culture, family responsibility, 
and basic education. 

8. The schools cannot shed responsibility for the individual because 
he has graduated or dropped out.. Careev* placement services indi- 
cate that the school has the; respbnsfbility to help the graduate/ 
former student until he has his feet firmly planted on the next 
step of the career ladder, to help get him back on the ladder if 
his foot slips, and to be available to help him onto a new ladder 
at any point in the future. ^ 

At The Williamsport Area Community College, Career Education should 
include: 

1. The opportunity to become aware of the diversity of career 
opportuni ti^es. 

2. The opportunity to have access to factual up-to-date information 
on all careers. 

3. The opportunity to assess individual interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes in relation to career requirements. 

4. The opportunity to have access to career counseling services. 

5. The opportunity to explore career clusters and specific careers 
in simulated and actual work settings. 

6. The opportunity for career preparation and career placement. 
Career preparation identifies a lengthy set of prerequisites 
for successful careers and attempts to contribute to their 
attainment: 

a. good mental and physical health 

b. human relations skills 

c. a commitment to honest work as th-^ source of income 

d. a willingness to accept the discipline of the workplace and 
to be motivated toward achievement in the work setting 
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e. all of the basic skills of communication and computation 

f. competency in a saleable skill in demand in the job market 

7. Career education programs should provide a second chance for 
career development and preparation for adults who have not 
attained all of the prerequisites. 

Dr. John F. Grede, Vice Chancellor for Career and Manpower Programs 
for the City College of Chicago, suggests that the community college is 
the ideal vehicle and model for Career Education. Its immediate target 
is roughly three-quarters of the employment spectrum, including the semi- 
skilled, skilled, technical, and middle management areas, while the 
baccalaureate programs aim at one-quarter. The community college is a 
relatively new and flexible institution with a changing mission. And 
its intermediate position between the public schools and senior institu- 
tions makes it the logical link in the planning and development of a net- 
work of career programs. 

Toward Developing as a Career Education Model 

Career education models are currently being developed, field tested, 
and integrated into all aspects of education and work. There is also a 
growing movement to better coordinate all educational institutions in- 
volved in career and adult education, especially area vocational schools 
and community colleges. 

The Williamsport Area Community College represents the only educa- 
tional institution in the state with a complete secondary and postsecondary 
educational component, plus an unique vocational diagnostic program. The 
College is sponsored by nineteen public school districts. This means that 
the College is in an unique position to plan an integrated approach where- 
by Career Development , which includes self-awareness and exploration, 
decision-making and planning skills, plus placement; and Career Prepara- 
tion , which includes academic, vocational, and technical education merge 
into a kindergarten through adulthood Career Education Model. 5 
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Chart 1 

THE PROBLEM 



Nearly 2.5 million students leave the formal education system of the U.S. each year without adequate 
preparation for careers. In 1970-71, there were: 



850.000 



750,000 ;,v^^v^ ^ 



850,000 




TOTAL 2,450,000 (est.) 



Elementary & secondary 
school dropouts; many 
found school irrelevant 

General curriculum high 
school graduates who 
did not attend college 

High school students who 
entered college in 1967, 
but did not complete the 
baccalaureate or an organ* 
ized occupational program 
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Especially in secondary schools the curriculum is typically 
not realistic in terms of meeting student career needs. 

WHAT S HAPPENING TO THE STUDENTS? 

1 Dropouts from U.S. secondary schools 




24% drop out of school 76% actiiaKy graduate 
before graduation 




2 Choice of curriculum among U S. secondary school students 




76^are enroflea in college preparatory 
or general curriculum programs 



24% art enroded in voca- 
'Donat education programs 



3. Relativ^ few U.S. secondary school students graduate from college 




1 



23% will graduate 77%Xs^!n not graduate 
from college from colloge 



Source: Dtgest of Educational Statistics, 1974 Edition, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare. 

THEREFORE: We need CAREER EDUCATION for all students to reduce the gap between 
unrealistic educational programs and career needs. 



Jobs in the 70's demand specialized training, not necessarily 
a college degree. 

U.S. JOB OPENINGS DURING THE 70'S 




20% of jobs require 80% of jobs require a high school 

a 4-year college diploma or training beyond high school 

degree but less than 4 years of college. 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 

THEREFORE: We need CAREER EDUCATION to provide students with insight, informa- 
tion and motivation concerning specialized training as well as professional 
education. 



Figure 6 
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A Planning, ^anageirent, and Evaluation Model (PME) 

The systems model on the following page shows how the institution's 
mission, goals, and objectives relate to the student and career development 
process, to the instructional and service process, to needs assessment of 
individuals and community agencies, to information requirements for 
decision-making, and to evaluation and renewal functions. It demonstrates 
the need for an open, cyclical system to aid the institution in improving 
and r^newing itself. 

The PME system model for WACC is designed to focus attention on how 
purpose should relate to process. It shows the need for an established 
set of procedures to assure that goals and objectives can be modified to 
meet the changing needs of individuals and communities. In far too many 
community colleges the philosophy and mission of the college, as stated 
in the catalog, does not seem to specifically relate to programs and 
performance. The fundamental objective of this Self -Study is to attempt 
to show how purpose relates to process and performance. An evaluation of 
performance (outcomes) can then be used to measure the degree to which 
the college is achieving its mission, goals, and objectives, and to help 
improve the process. 

The WACC Model also shows the basic information profiles v/hich must 
be available to assist in the analysis and understanding of primary facts 
about communities, individuals, programs, students, costs, and revenues. 
The Management Information System (MIS) entails satisfying the information 
needs of the institution and external agencies, and the decision-making 
processes necessary to planning*, managing, evaluating, and modifying 
injstitutional policies and their associated activities. ^-^^ 
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A Model of 
The Williomsport Area Community College 



A Five- Year Car4r College Which 
Serves 



Philosophical Platform < 



1. MISSION STATEMENT 



19 Sponsor School Districts 

— 10 County Rtgion 

~ 250 Miki Gtorgaphicil Rtgion 

— Commonwtalth with many 

stata-wida programs 

I 

COMMUNITIES 



Management Information 
System 

^1. Ragional Profila 

(ralatad to stata and national) 

'•2. Community Profila 



2. INSTITUTIONAL GOALS • 

3. UNIT GOALS 

UNIT OBJECTIVES 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
BY OBJECTIVE 



I 

t 

-•PEOPLE 



ORGANIZATIONS 



3. Damographic Information 



INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDS 



4. INPUT 

a. Individuals 

b. Groups 

c. Staff 

d. Advisory Committaes 

e. Collaga Committees 

f. Agancias 



4. Agancy Profila 



INDUSTRY, BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT, COMMUNITY AGENCIES 
MANPOWER & TRAINING NEEDS 

' > 5. Manpower An«ly^s 




5. PROCESS (Thru put) n 

a. Individualized 

b. Flexible 

c. Humanistic 

d. Quality 

a. Support Services 

f. Diversity 

g. Accessible 

h. Performance - Oriented 

i. Development oriented * student & staff 
j. Innovative - experimental 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS & SERVICES 
CAREER EDUCATION 
• a. Career Development Services 
b. Career Preparation Programs 




*6. Program Profile 

a. Student 

b. Staff 

c. Financial 

d. Facilities 



POSTSECONDARY 
DEGREE & CERTIFICATE 
PROGRAMS (Credit) 
SECONDARY VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 



COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
SHORT COURSES 
UPGRADING 
SEMINARS 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

(NON-CREDIT) 
SPECIAL SERVICES 




6. 



OUTPUT 

a. Quality 

b. Quantity 



GRADUATES 



RESULTS 

PEOPLE & AGENCIES SERVED 

SATISFIED 
INDIVIDUALS 
& 

AGENCIES 



o?. Placement Profile 



FEEDBACK 

a. Evaluation of Outcomes 

b. EvaliMtiOT/ of Institutional Vitality/HMlth 

c. Modification Rtcommtndationt 

d. Improvaniant of Programs, Strvicat & Prooais 



•FOLLOWUP- 



Figure 7 



*8. Assassmant Raport 
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Footnotes 

1 An Introduction to Career Education. A Policy Paper of the U.S.O.E . 
(U.S. Office of Education, 1975), pp. 3-4. 

2 Career Education (U,S. Office of Education, 1971), p. 3. 

3 Hoyt, Evans, Mackin, and Mangum, Career Education (Salt Lake City: 
Olympus Publishing Company, 1972), pp. 1-11 . 

4 Ibid. 

^ State of WACC: Review of Plans and Challenges , (Internal Report, 
Williamsport Area Community College, 1975-76), pp. 11-12. 
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IV. Regional Profile 
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An understanding of the ten county district area's demographic characteristics 
and Northcentral Pennsylvania's economy is necessary if education and the world of 
work are to function together in a cooperative symbiotic environment. 

Community/College dialogue created a basis for adding, deleting, and revising 
programs, which, in turn, enables The Williamsport Area Community College to better 
assist individuals in the development and maintenance of productive, rewarding, and 
satisfying careers throughout their working lives. 
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IV. REGIONAL PROFILE 



The State Board of Education in 1968 designated ten Northcentral 
Pennsylvania counties as the College's service area district. This area, 
just slightly smaller than the state of New Jersey covers 6,441 square 
miles and is 70 percent rural. The district area's scenic beauty and 
historic significance is legend. 

The Williamsport Area Community College's mission is to provide 
.career education for Northcentral Pennsylvania residents which will de- 
velop and enhance skills needed for individual and community development. 
This institution wishes to articulate with all segments of its district 
community and emphasize the "community" aspects of its name and mission. . 

An understanding of the ten-county district area's demographic 
characteristics and Northcentral Pennsylvania's econorny is necessary if 
education and the world of work are to function together in a cooperative, 
symbiotic environment. 

Investigation of district economic patterns, both historic and 
current, provides insight to future trends. District-wide population 
and employment characteristics help provide an understanding of the area's 
market magnitude and its employment base. An evaluation of district popu- 
lation and employment characteristics and opportunities provide some 
indication of market strength and the depth of its human resources. 
Through such an investigation, the College gathers and continuously updates 
information that relates regional business and industry needs to the 
interests and vocational futures of area residents. 

Such community/College dialogue creates a basis for adding, deleting, 
and revising training programs which, in turn, enables The Williamsport 
Area Community College to better assist individuals in the development and 
maintenance of productive^ rewarding and satisfying careers throughout 
their working lives. 

The only thing known for sure about the future is that it will be 
different from what it is today. Projections of any kind often cannot 
predict major changes in social values, economic and political fluctuations, 
and other environmental "presses" that surround community life. 
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A projection of population or enrollment should be viewed as a tem- 
porary but careful estimate regarding a very important probable 
development. It cannot be predicted with complete accuracy and may 
evolve in a manner over which we have no significant control. How- 
ever, we must recognize that population and student enrollment have 
a major impact upon the institution's activities. and its overall 
development. 



WACC Service District Area 



The ten-county College service district area population distribution can 
be viewed as comprising three service delivery areas: Northern : Potter, 
Tioga, Bradford, and Sullivan Counties; Central : Lycoming^ and Clinton 
Couities; Southern : Northumberland, Montour, Union, and* Snyder Coun- 
ties. The area's total population growth, as projected from 1960 and 1970 
census data shows the following pattern. 

(1960) 1970 1975 1976 1977^ 

(433,695) 444,608 450,067 450,434 450,801 

1978 1979 1980 1985 1990 

451,168 451,535 451,903 468,600 487,950 

Source: Pennsylvania Projection Series, Summary; Report No. 73 PPS-1 
(Harrisburg: Office of State Planning & Development, 1973) 

Figures indicate a slow growth rate from 1970 through 1979, a slight 
taper in 1980, and then a renewed surge toward 1985 through 1990. The 
following data further profiles the ten-county district area. 

Tot. College 





Northern 


Central 


Southern 


10-Co. Area 


1975 Population 


121,527 


153,386 


175,154 


450,067 


1974 Mar. Value 


$422,483* 


$721,840* 


$688,682* 


$1,833,995* 


Square Miles 


3,099 


2,114 


1,228 


6,441 


Households 


38,220 


50,863 


58,213 


147,296 


Employmfeqt (Total) 


39,685 


65,711 


69,232 


173,334 


No. School Districts 


16 


10 


11 


37 


Sponsor Districts 


6 


8 


5 


19 


High School Grads 


2,141 


2,464 


2,151 


6,756 


WACC Postsecondary 


126 


339 


143 


608 


WACC Secondary 


189 


991 


185 


1,365 


% '73 Grads Continuing 










on to Postsecondary Ed. 40% 


40% 


45.3% 


42% 


*In thousands 
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POPULATION by SEX. AGE 

10 COUNTY W.A.C.C. SERVICE AREA 

1970 and 1990 




MALE 



AGE 



FEMALE 



ERIC ' 



SOURCE' Pa. Projection Series, Population S Labor 



Figure 8 
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Northern 

Potter, Tioga, Bradford, and Sullivan Counties comprise a Northern 
area of 121,527 residents (1975 estimate). Population projections indi- 
cate slight growth in this area from 1975 - 1980; much less than that 
occurring from 1960 - 1970. 



Population: 


Actual 


Projected 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


114,273 


120,009 


121,527 


122,317 


129,333 



Source: Pennsylvania Projection Series, Summary; Report No. 73 PPS-1 
(Harrisburg: Office of State Planning and Development, 1973) 

Population grew from 1960 - 1970 on the basis of increases in Bradford 
and Tioga Counties. These same counties are perceived as continuing to 
experience population growth through 1980, while Potter and Sullivan are 
perceived as losing inhabitants. All counties are seen as experiencing 
growth from 1980 - 1985. 

Slightly over one percent of the state's population live in the four 
counties comprising the Northern sector, with one-half living in Bradford 
County. The population density in this area averages 24 people per 
square mile. Bradford, the most populous, records 50 people per square 
mile. 

This Northern region has 3,099 square miles. Approximately three- 
fourtns of this area is forest land, while nearly one-fourth is comprised 
of usable farm land. 

Socio-Economic 

Projections made in 1973 indicate a total of 38,220 households in 
this four-county area in 1975. The median family income is $8,240 
During 1974 - 75 there were 3,555 children age 5-17 living in "poverty 
level" families in the four counties of this Northern region. This repre- 
sents an average of 10% of all children living in this area. 

Employment 

The Northern region includes four local labor market areas: 
1) Coudej|5port, 2) Wellsboro, 3) Sayre-Athens-Towanda, and 4) Dushore- 
Laporte.^ Indications are that employment projections will increase to 
41,685 between 1975 - 1980; a gain of roughly 2,000. This represents a 
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continuing trend of relatively steady employment. The following brief 
economic analysis of industrial activity gives a more specific picture 
of employment in the area. 



Major Industrial Group Concentration - Norther n Service Area 



Bradford County 



Total % of Total Labor 

Employees Force in Manufacturing 

1. Non-Electrical Machinery 1,431 23.9 

2. Chemical & Allied Products 1,367 22.3 

3. Printing & Publishing 515 8.6 

Tioga County 

1. Electrical Machinery 764 31.0 

2. Fabricated Metal Products 691 28.0 

3. Apparel Industry 225 9.1 

Potter County 

1. Electrical Machinery 616 55.6 

2. Primary Metal Firm 130 11.7 

3. Lumber & Wood Products 121 10.9 

Sullivan County 

1. Footwear 158 40.5 

2. Apparel Industry 129 35.2 

3. Lumber & Wood Products 94 20.9 



Source: 1973 County Industry Reports (Pennsylvania Industrial Census 
Series, No. M-5-73 [Harrisburg: Dept. of Commerce, 1974]) 

Education 

Of the sixteen public school districts within the four-county area, six 
are sponsors of the College. 
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Bradford County 




1974 
Market Value 


1974 Assessed 
Valuation 


Ratio 


*Canton Area . 
*troy Area 

Athens Area 

North East Bradford 

Sayre Area 

Towanda Area 

Wyal using Area 


$ 23,540,000 
40,451,300 
53,030,600 
16,241,600 
33,286,700 
57,786,600 
31,986,400 


$ 6,922,770 
8,591,660 

12,138,740 
3,384,440 
8,687,120 

12,533,850 
6,850,980 


29.4 
21.4 
22.9 
20.8 
26.1 
21.7 
21.4 




Total 


$256,323,200 


$59,109,560 


• 23.3 


Tioga County 




1974 
Market Value 


1974 Assessed 
Valuation 


Ratio 


^Northern Tioga 
^Southern Tioga 
*Wellsboro Area 




$ 44,113,700 
55,442,900 
49,976,700 


$17,861,030 
21,772,420 
18,207,510 


40.5 
39.3 
36.4 




Total 


$149,533,300 


$57,840,960 


38.7 


Potter County 




1 Q7/I 

Market Value 


iy/4 Mssessea 
Valuation 


Ratio 


Austin Area 
Coudersport Area 
Galeton Area 
Northern Potter 
Oswayo Valley 




$ 6,027,600 
19,263,900 
14,200,800 
13,421,000 
9,785,600 


$ 1,660,555 
5,212,295 
4,364,045 
3,678,960 
2,519,008 


27.6 
27.1 
30.7 
27.4 
25.7 




Total 


$62,698,900 


$17,434,963 


27.8 


Sullivan County 




1974 
Market Value 


1974 Assessed 
Valuation 


Ratio 


*Sullivan County 




$37,919,600 


$12,282,530 


32.4 



♦Sponsor School District 



Source: 1974 Market Values of Taxable Real Property , Pennsylvania State 
Tax Equalization Board, 1975 
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In 1974, there were 1,060 sponsor and 1,081 non-sponsor school 
district graduates in the Northern area. Forty percent (856) of the 
graduates continued in postsecondary education. Of that number, 84 
sponsor and 43 non-sponsor graduates enrolled at The Williamsport 
Area Community College. 



- Central 

Lycoming and Clinton Counties comprise a central hub of the ten- 
county College service district area. The estimated 1975 population is 
153,386. 



Population: Actual 



Projected 



1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 

146,986 151,017 j 153,386 154,646 160,344 

Source: Pennsylvania Projection Series, Summary ; Report No. 73 PPS-1 
(Harrisburg: Office of State Planning and Development, 1973) 

Lycoming County's growth of nearly 4,000 between 1960 - 1970 accounted 
for the major population increase in this area. As in the Northern area, 
populations are projected to inch upward from 1975 to 1980 at a slower rate 
than in the past. An increase of 5,000 is projected, however, during a 
period from 1980 to 1985 for the Central service area. 

Combined, both counties comprised 1.28 percent of the state's 
population in 1973. Population density averages 68.5 people per square 
mile, with a density factor of 95 in Lycoming and 42 in Clinton County. 

Lycoming, the largest county in the Conmonwealth, comprises 1,215.5 
square miles, Clinton 899. Most of the land is covered with forest growth. 
Ten to twenty percent is used for farming purposes. 

Socio- Economi c 

Projections indicate a total of 50,803 households for these two 
counties by 1975. The annual median family income Is $8,962. 

Employment 

Lycoming and Clinton Counties include two labor market centers: 
1) Williamsport, and 2) Lock Hay^en-Renovo. These areas represent some 
$777,757,000 in total personal income during 1975. 
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This large area, with Williamsport as its base, is fortunate in 
having a diversified industrial base. Steady growth continues to be a 
characteristic of the following major manufacturing groups. 

Major Industrial Group Concentration - Central Service Area 

Lycoming County 

Total % of Total Labor 

Employees Force in Manufacturing 

1. Fabricated Metal Products . 2,355 11-0 

2. Transportation Equipment Mfg. 2,087 10.5 

3. Elec. & Electronic Machinery 1,977 10.0 



Clinton County 

1. Transportation Equipment 2,264 34.7 

2. Paper & Allied Products 1,217 18.6 

3. Textile Mill Products 793 12.3 

Source: 1973 County Industrial Reports (Pennsylvania Industrial Census 
Series,, No. M-5-73[ Harrisburg: Department of Commerce, 1 974] ) 

Education 

Seven of the nine public school districts within Lycoming and 
Clinton Counties are sponsors of the College. 



LYCOMING COUNTY 



*East Lycoming 
*Jersey Shore Area 
*Montgomery Area 
*Mountoursville Area 
*South Williamsport Area 
*Williamsport Area 

Loyal sock Township 

Muncy 

TOTAL 

^Sponsor School District 



1974 


1974 Assessed 




Market Value 


Valuation 


Ratio 


$ 35,439,900 


$ 15,437,580 


43.6 


65,761,900 


24,848,010 


37.8 


26,327,600 


10,834,070 


41.2 


72,548,300 


27,958,250 


38.5 


45,958,600 


19,350,750 


42.1 


217,985,200 


89,319,390 


41.0 


77,177,800 


31,284,170 


40.5 


37,466,800 


15,381,700 


41.1 


$578,666,000 


$234,413,920 


40.5 
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1974 1974 Assessed 

CLINTON COUNTY Market Value Valuation Ratio 

*Keystone Central $143,174,000 $31,854,713 22.2 

^Sponsor School District 



Source: 1974 Market Values of Taxable Real Property , Pennsylvania State 
Tax Equalization Board, 1975 

In. 1974, there were 2,172 sponsor and 292 non-sponsor school 
district graduates in the Central area. Forty percent (970) of the 
graduates continued in postsecondary education. Of that number, 314 
sponsor and 20 non-sponsor graduates (14%) enrolled at The Will iamsport 
Area Community College. 



Southern 

The Southern area is composed of four counties, Northumberland, 
Snyder, Union, and Montour. From 1960 to 1970, Snyder and Union Counties 
increased in population by 6,300 while Northumberland County, the major 
population center, experienced a 5,000 population loss. In addition, Mon- 
tour County lost 200 residents. Despite this loss, however, the entire 
Southern region experienced an overall period of growth. 



Population: 


Actual 


Projected 


1960 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1985 


172,436 


173,582 


175,154 


174,940 


178,923 



Source: Pennsylvania Projection Series, Summary; Report No. 73 PPS-1 
(Harrisburg: Office of State Planning and Development, 1973) 

Montour's census is anticipated to decline some 400 people from 1970 
to 1980 and then rally back in 1985 to equal the 16,700 population of 
1960. The same trend is anticipated for Northumberland County, but 
the 1985 projected increase will still fall some 4,250 short of the 1960 
high of 104,000 inhabitants. Northumberland's anticipated population 
short-fall from 1975 to 1980 accounts for most of the projected decrease 
for the entire Southern area. to 1980. 

Researchers estimate that both Snyder and Union Counties will, 
however, continue in a growth pattern stretching from 1960 to 1985, re- 
sulting in a total increase of nearly 11,500 people in 1980 - 1985. 

This four-county area comprises 1A% of the state's total population. 
The population density in the Southern region averages 129 people per 
square mile, with a high of 219 in Northumberland County. The entire 
area encompasses 525 square miles. Nearly one-half of this area has for- 
est growth, while 40 percent is tillable farm land. 
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Socio-Economic 

It is anticipated that in 1975 there will be 58,213 households in the 
Southern sector. The 1970 median family income in the area was $8,746. 

Source: U.S. Census, 1970 

Employment 

The major labor market area in the Southern area, Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt. Carmel , has shown a steady employment growth pattern from 57,138 
employments in 1960 to 65,938 in 1970. Employment in this four-county 
area is largely dependent upon the following main manufacturing groups: 



Major Industrial Group Concentration - Southern Service Area 

Northumberland County 



Total % of Total Labor 

Employees Force in Manufacturing 

1. Apparel & other Finished Products 4,018 25.8 

2. Food & Kindred Products Processors 3,259 21.0 

3. Furniture & Fixture Shops 1,418 9.1 

Snyder County 

1. Wood and Lumber Products 990 25.1 

2. Apparel & other Finished Products 745 18.9 

3. Textile Mill Products 459 11.6 

Union County 

1. Furniture & Fixture Shops 775 31.5 

2. Lumber & Wood Products 516 21.0 

3. Printing & Publishing 310 12.6 

Montour County 

1. Ammunition 547 29.9 

2. Textile Mill Products 439 24.0 

3. Aircraft Engines & Engine Parts 241 13.1 



Source: 1973 County Industry Reports (Pennsylvania Industrial Census 
Series No. M-5-73 [ Harrisburg: Dept. of Commerce, 1974 ] ) 
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Employment for the Southern area shows continued growth, but at a 
somewhat restricted rate. Projected employment figures are as follows: 

1975 - 69,232 1980 - 72,436 1985 - 75,284 

Source: Pennsylvania Projection Series, Employment; Report No. 73 PPS-2 
(Harrisburg: Office of State Planning and Development, 1973) 

Education 

Five of the eleven public school districts in the four-county 
Southern service area sponsor the College. Millville Area School District 
is the only school district in Columbia County which is part of our ser- 
vice district area. 



Northumberland County 


1974 
Market Value 


1974 Assessed 
Valuation 


Ratio 


*Line Mountain 

Milton Area 

Mt. Carmel Are$ 

Shamokin Area 

Shikellainy 
*Warrior Run 


$ 28,393,500 
69,206,200 
38,417,500 
59,595,500 
94,146,600 
46,216,300 


$ 8,734,425 
18,173,005 
10,874,975 
18,617,150 
28,397,950 
12,918,205 


30.8 
26.3 
28.3 
31.2 
30.2 
28.0 


Total 


$445,975,600 


$97,715,710 


29.1 


Snyder County 








*Midd-West 
*Selinsgrove Area 


$ 59,752,200 
75,886,700 


$18,130,700 
24,434,640 


30.3 
32.2 


Total 


$135,638,900 


$42,565,340 


31.4 


Union County 








Lewisburg Area 
*Mifflinburg Area 


$ 68,498,700 
46,730,700 


$12,161,070 
8,517,730 


17.8 
18.2 


Total 


$115,229,400 


$20,678,800 


17.9 


Montour County 








Danville Area 


$82,827,300 


$26,719,315 


32.3 



♦Sponsor School District 
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1974 1974 Assessed 

Columbia County Market Value Valuation Ratio 



*Millville Area . $19,011,200 $4,441,450 23.4 

♦Sponsor School District 

Source: 1974 Market Values of Taxable Real Property , Pennsylvania State 
Tax Equalization Board, 1975 



In 1974, there were 961 sponsor and 1,190 non-sponsor school 
district graduates in the Southern area. .Forty-five percent (968) 
of the graduates continued in postsecondary education. Of that 
number, 51 sponsor and 87 non-sponsor school district graduates 
enrolled at The Williamsport Area Community College. 

Despite greater tuition costs for non-sponsored students arid 
the fact that there are six, sponsor and six non-sponsor districts in 
the Southern region, more non-sponsor students attend the College than 
sponsored. Only 6% of those students continuing in postsecondary 
education from the Northern and Southern regions attend The Williamsport 
Area Community College. 



Conclusion 

The preceeding analysis of the ten-county College service district 
depicts a stable work force and steady growth rate, a diversified manu- 
facturing base, and a relatively steady population growth rate. This 
information is important to The Williamsport Area Community College not 
only as a basis for future enrol linents, but as a guide in preparing those 
programs which will best serve the educational needs of the area's resi- 
dents. Of particular importance in respect to planning programs and 
services is the area's manufacturing base. 

The service district area's diversified manufacturing groups are a 
major strength. 



12 Principle Industries in 10-County Area 

Employees 

1. Apparel & other Finished Products 9,761 

2. Food & Kindred Products Processors 7,159 

3. Textile Mills 7,083 

4. Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 6,392 

5. Fabricated Metal Products 4,493 

6. Non-Electric Machinery 3,358 
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Employees 



7. Lumber & Wood Products 

8. Electrical & Electronic Machinery 

9. Printing & Publishing 

10. Furniture Fixtures Manufacturing 

11. Paper & Allied Products 

12. Chemical & Allied Products 



3,102 
3,357 
2,472 
2,739 
1,217 
1,776 



Source: 1973 County Industry Reports (Pennsylvania Industrial Census 
Series, No. M-5-73 [Harrisburg: Dept. of Commerce, 1974] ) 

This diversification has encouraged a strong employment trend among 
most of the basic industrial groups. Manufacturing, especially of durable 
goods, has shown some employment slippage in the past but is projected to 
rally back from its low in 1970. Agriculture and mining-related emplo- 
ments in the College district's seven labor market areas are projected to 
plummet during the next ten years. However, the Southern sector's rich 
anthracite coal deposits could spur mining activity in this area should 
the federal government decide upon a self-energy program involving this 
resource. This activity, furthermore, would promote new investments in 
railroad transportation, thus creating new and continuous growth opportun- 
ities for several different enterprises. 

The College's future is closely related to the future of its service 
area. As the conditions detailed above change, so must the College. An 
awareness and understanding of these conditions is one basis on which The 
Willi amsport Area Community College can form plans to better serve the 
citizens of the region. 
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It is the obligation of the Commonwealth to assure equal educational 
opportunity fof ail residents and to find a way of serving those areas and residents of 
the Commonwealth either not served or inadequately served. 

Research has indicated that, there is a sharp decline in attendance rates beyond 
a 20 mile radius of existing Pennsylvania community college campuses and centers. 
Most community colleges draw up to 90 percent of their enrollment from students 
living within a 30 mile commuting radius. Establishment of three regional education 
centers would place all residents in WACC's ten county service area within 30 miles of 
a campus or center. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education 
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V. LONG RANGE ENROLLMENT 



AND EDUCATIONAL ACCESSIBILITY 



This chapter presents an analysis of enrollment trends, leading indi- 
cators of enrollment potential, and enrollment objectives for The Williams- 
port Area Community College, Enrollment figures provide one guideline for 
measuring the availability and effectiveness of the College's services. 
As will be shown, the College is not presently meeting the needs of all 
residents in its service area because of geographic inaccessibility- 
Efforts to broaden the geographic availability of services must be made if 
WACC is to fulfill its role in its service area. 

From its inception as a community college in 1965 the College experi- 
enced consistent growth, as did several other institutions of higher 
education. However, enrollment totals dropped consecutively in 1972 and 
1973 causing considerable strain on the College's educational program and 
financial condition. 



Enrollment Projection Variables 

The current enrollment situation can be appraised by noting the var- 
iables which now affect enrollment and which are likely to continue having 
an effect. These variables are: 

Financial Stringency 

Increasing austerity in secondary and postsecondary education could 
limit new program development or cause fee increases, either of which 
would deter enrollment. 

District Service Area Population 

Population size and demographic factors will have an effect on 
enrollment. 

Community Education 

A highly developed community education program is the trademark of 
the comprehensive community college. Not only does it bolster noncredit 
enrollment, it also serves to acquaint nontraditional students with edu- 
cational programs that might benefit them. Since it is impossible to 
identify current trends in community education enrollment in relation to 
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trends in credit enrollment, community education enrollment potential is 
treated separately. 

Facilities 

Attractive facilities will have a positive effect on enrollment. 
Facilities located close to the people being served will also encourage 
enrollment. Adequate and sufficient housing facilities are necessary to 
serve WACC*s total student body. 

Creation cf other Community College Types of Educational Opportunity 

As state educational agencies, regipnal and local groups, and the 
general citizenry perceive and further study the need for community 
college education in all areas of the Commonwealth, additional resources 
will be provided to meet those needs. Current efforts are being made at 
local and state levels to establish ten postsecondary "community college 
type" institutions; technical institute, community college, "paper campus," 
consortium within the next few years. Refer to the map on page 46 for 
greater detail . 

Other Area Institutions 

WACC cannot ignore the presence of other institutions in itn service 
area. Cooperative effort to avoid duplication of courses and programs 
is beneficial to enrollments in all institutions, as well as to the 
residents of the area. Ongoing research of current needs and assesments 
of programs offered by other area educational institutions and agencies 
can prevent this duplication and, thus, increase enrollment. Refer to 
the chart on page 91 for those institutions offering cooperative opportu- 
nities. 

Charge-Back Legislation 

State legislation to equalize educational opportunity, by allowing 
citizens who do not reside in an area sponsoring a community college to 
attend any community college at the regular tuition rate, would favorably 
influence college enrollment. 

Changing Educational Patterns 

As the community college becomes more comprehensive (i.e. attracts 
non-degree students and "stop-ins"), it can expect changes in enrollment 
patterns. Students may represent a greater cross-section of the community 
than they have previously and may have widely varied educational goals and 
needs. 

Unemployment and Labor Market Conditions 

One effect of high unemployment rates has traditionally been an in- 
crease in postsecondary education enrollment. 
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Recruiting 

Recruiting efforts by WACC can stimulate enrollment by increasing the 
number of high school graduates attending the College and attracting a 
greater diversity of students. 

District Sponsorship 

As the College attempts to develop policy conducive to new district 
or county sponsorship of the College, a larger population will have greater 
educational opportunity at less cost. 

Other Factors 

Some factors currently affecting enrollment but to an indeterminate 
defgree are elimination of the draft, new job opportunities not requiring 
college education, general economic trends, the increasing number of 
periodic students, and increased freshman class capacity within both 
private and public four-year colleges and universities. Other events 
which cannot be taken into account for the purpose of projecting enroll- 
ment are unforbseen military conflict, economic depression, industrial 
"enterprises, and in and out migration. These, however, can have a tre- 
mendous effect on enrollment which can only be gauged on the basis of 
past experience with similar phenomena. 



Two Methods of ProjectinjL Headcount and FTE Enrollment 



Method #1 

On a state-wide average, 6% of all high school seniors enter a com- 
munity college; the number of high school seniors directly entering a com- 
munity college represents 18% of district enrollment. Part-time enroll- 
ment reprei;ents 45% of the headcount, and part-time is 1/3 of a full-time 
In addition, approximately 1,425 FTE from outside the ten-county district 
have been added to the central district. 

North 2,141 x .06 = 128 i .18 = 711 headcount 
711 X .45 = 320 part-time; 391 full-time 
320 4 3 = 107 + 391 =• 498 FTE 

Central 2,464 x .06 = 148 t .18 = 822 headcount 
822 X .45 = 370 part-time; 452 full-time 
370 f 3 = 123 + 452 = 575 FTE 
575 + 1,425 = 2,000 

South 2,151 X .06 = 129 T .18 = 711 headcount 
711 X .45 = 320 part-time; 391 full-time 
320 T 3 = 107 + 391 = 498 FTE 
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Method #2 

Eleven percent of all high school seniors enter a community college 
in areas which sponsor a community college; they represent about 23% of 
enrollment. Part-time students represent 45% of district enrollment 
and each part-time is 1/3 full-time. In addition, approximately 1,425 
FTE from outside the ten-county district have been added to the Central 
District. 

North 2,141 x .11 = 235 freshmen i .23 = 1,022 headcount 
1,022 X .45 = 460 part-time; 562 full-time 
460 ? 3 = 153 + 562 = 715 FTE 



Central 2,464 x .11 = 271 f .23 = 1 ,178 headcount 
1,178 X .45 = 530 part-time; 648 full-time 
530 7 3 = 177 + 648 = 825 FTE 
825 + 1,425 = 2,300 

South 2,151 X .11 = 236 fresfmen i .23 = 1,022 headcount 
1,022 X .45 = 460 part-time; 562 full-time 
460 f 3 = 153 + 562 = 715 FTE 



Enrollment Projections 
Projection A. "Do Nothing State " 

1) No new sponsor districts; 

2) 11% high school graduate enrollment from sponsor districts; 

3) Dec 'line of 300 non-sponsor students 1976-77 through 1978-79; 

4) No increase in community education/continuing education 
enrollment. 

Based upon estimated population trends in North Central Pennsylvania, 
secondary enrollment projections show a peak period about 1980 with 
moderate decline after that date. The projected decline of non-sponsor 
students is based upon current state-wide efforts to offer community 
college type services to areas which do not sponsor, or are not accessible, 
to a community college. Since WACC currently attracts students from all 
areas of the state, we estimate a 50 percent enrollment decline from those 
areas which will probably start a paper or fleeting community college in 
the next three years. Projection A has been terrned the "Do Nothing State" 
since it assumes no change in rates of attendance or in sponsorship. 

Projection B. "Steady State" , 

1) No new sponsor "districts; * 

2) Increase ffHxn ltt^to 16% h4gh school graduates enrolling 
from sponsor districts; 
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3) Decline of 300 non-sponsor students ]976'77 through 1978-79; 

4) Little increase in community education/continuing education 
enrollment (by 1985). 

Projection B holds its own over the next ten years by balancing a 
decline of non-sponsor enrollment with a modest increase in sponsor enroll- 
ment. Projection B has been called the "Steady State." 

Projection C. "Moderate Growth " 

1) One new sponsor each year - 29 sponsors by 1985-8 non-sponsors; 

2) Increase from 11% to 20% high school graduates entering from 
sponsor districts by 1985; 

3) Decline of 300 non- sponsor students by 1985; 

4) Doubling of community education/continuing education enrollment 
by 1985. 

Projection C calls for a more aggressive recruitment plan coupled 
with improved community and regional relations. This would enable the 
College to reach the goal of 20% of all high school seniors enrolling 
(half of those who continue their education) by 1985. This figure, or 
one of five sponsor high school graduates enrolling, is generally recog- 
nized as the maximum attendance factor at a community college. Project- 
ion C also assumes Board of Trustees action to correct current problems 
concerning the Articles of Agreement with Sponsor Districts, and repeal 
of the New Sponsor Capital Back-Charge policy. These changes would enable 
the College to attract new sponsors, thus helping to increase postsecond- 
ary enrollment. Projection C has been termed "Moderate Growth." 

Projection D. "Desired State" 

1) Three main centers or campuses: North, Central, and South; 
most non-sponsor districts joining because of increased 
service and accessibility; 

2) Tripling of community education/continuing education enroll- 
ment by 1985; 

3) Projections are an average of Method #1 and Method #2. 

Projection D would go the farthest toward offering equal educational 
opportunity to all of the people of North Central Pennsylvania. It calls 
for three campuses or centers - North, Central, and South. If a community 
college is charged with the responsibility of providing low-cost, efficient 
educational programs and services to a large, multi-county, primarily rural, 
service area, then planning should develop around the multi-center or multi- 
campus approach, with both faculty and students scheduled into one or more 
of the centers. This type of operation is successfully working at the 
Community College of Allegheny County which has three campuses and one 
center, and in large geographic community college districts in Iowa, 
California, Texas, and other states. Projection D provides optimum growth 
for the College and has been termed the "Desired State." 
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Recommendation : Three Main Campus Centers 

Projection D responds to the realization that currently WACC is not ade- 
quately serving residents who live more than 25-30 miles from Williamsport. 



According to a Department of Education study, there 
is a sharp decline in attendance rates beyond the 25 
mile radius of existing Pennsylvania community college 
campuses and centers. Hal stead and others have con- 
firmed the fact that enrollment rates decline rapidly 
as distance and commuting time from the campus increase. 
Most community colleges draw I'p to 90 percent of their 
enrollment from students living within a 30-mile commut- 
ing radius. Establishment of three regional education 
centers would place all residents in our ten-county 
service district within 30 miles of a campus or center. 



In considering the recommendations inherent in Projection D, we 
should keep in mind the following general observations made by the 
Pennsylvania Office of Higher Education, based on data related to the 
Task Force on Two-Year Postsecondary Education in Pennsylvania: 
1) In the determination of delivery services, it is pointed out that 
educational choices for the great majority of students are made on the 
basis of accessibility to institutions and the economic status of the 
family. 2) It is the obligation of the Commonwealth to assure equal 
educational opportunity for all residents, and to find a way of serving 
those areas and residents of the Commonwealth which are either not served 
or inadequately served. 

The additional centers could be rented, as needed, in each region, 
or, part-time use could be made of available space in existing schools, 
colleges, and industry. Part of the facilities could even be on wheels. 
Extensive use could be made of individualized instruction through tele- 
vision, audio-visual, and other forms of self-paced learning. Contracts 
could be entered into with other institutions or industry. 



Change of Name 

In order to truly realize the decentralization of edu- 
cation programs and services at various centers and 
sites throughout the ten-county area, the College 
should also consider changing its name from that de- 
picting one location, "Williamsport^*,* and choose a new 
name which would be more in keeping with the regional 
5.ervice concept, such as North Central Pennsylvania 
I Community College. 
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Based upon plans to begin offering programs for part-time and full- 
time students in three distinct regions by the fall of 1977, within four 
years, or by the fall of 1980, the Northern and Southern regions would, 
each be serving an average of 600 postsecondary FTE (range: 500 - 715 FTE 
each) while the Central region would attract a maximum of 2,150 FTE (range 
2,000 - 2,300) by the same time. The Central region would continue to 
attract students from throughout the state because of unique state-wide 
programs available at the Williamsport campus. An estimated 1,400 of the 
2,150 FTE wou'id come from beyond the ten-county service area. An example 
of how the Northern and Southern regions might develop is demonstrated 
by the Central area v^hich currently offers programs at three mail centers 
Montour svi lie, Allenwood, and Williamsport. 



Degree and Certificate 
Summary of Postsecondary FTE Projections 1975-85 





Do Nothing 


Steady State 


Moderate 


Desired 


Year 


Projection A 


Projection B 


Projection C 


Projection D 


1975 


2,400 


2,400 


2,400 


2,400 


1976-77 


2,358 


2,376 


2,428 


2,500 


1977-78 


2,338 


2,374 


2,446 


2,723 


1978-79 


2,335 


2,382 


2,481 


2,945 


1979-80 


2,360 


2,420 


2,547 


3,167 


1980-81 


2,385 


2,482 


2,631 


3,350 


1981-82 


2,310 


2,409 


2,572 


3,325 


1982-83 


2,261 


2,377 


2,557 


3,300 


1983-84 


2,236 


2,372 


2,569 


3,275 


1984-85 


2,187 


2,321 


2,534 


3,250 


1985-86 


2,137 


2,306 


2,530 


3,250 



Community Education 

Cormunity education is designed to: 1) provide low-cost lifetime 
learning opportunities, cultural and personal enrichment, recreational 
and career training, or up-grading, for district area adults; 2) provide 
special training programs on or off-campus to meet the needs of cormiunity 
organizations, professional associations, business, industry. Tabor unions 
prisons, and governmental agencies. 

During 1974-75, 125 mini-courses and career courses, workshops, 
lectures, seminars, and conferences were offered for police, fire, and 
prison personnel. Courses were also offered in homemaking, business and 
computer science areas, as well as several other curricular fields. 
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A national trend shows that the increased numbers of adult students 
enrolling in community colleges represent a significant future enrollment 
growth sector- The adult "non-traditionaV student looking to the com- 
munity college for educational opportunities within his or her geographical 
and financial reach might be: 

(1) a worker with a family to support 

(2) an unemployed worker whose skills need upgrading 

(3) a housewife and mother who must work 

(4) a housewife who wants to develop Interests outside the home 

(5) a taxpaying voter in the college service district area 

(6) a retired person who wants to use leisure time productively 

(7) a worker whose company, agency, or union will cooperate to 
provide on-site in-service training for advancement on the 
job 

(8) a professional who wants to keep up with changing technology 



Approximately 450,000 people live and work within the boundaries of 
our ten-county service district area. Of this population, however, only 
about 1 1/2 percent (6,617) were served by the Williamsport Area Community 
College during 1974-75 in postsecondary, community education, and second- 
ary programs. Approximately 45 percent (2,973) of that total headcount 
enrollment was in community education. Or, seen another way. College 
community education services were provided for 6.62 of every 1,000 dis- 
trict inhabitants. 

Coninunity education enro*:lment over the past ten years has shown a 
somewhat moderate growth pattern as represented in the following data: 



Year 


Population^ 


Headcount 


F.T.E.^ 


Ratio 


1965 


439,510 


1,080 


65 


2.46 


1966 


440,673 


1,417 


90 


3.22 


1967 


441,836 


1,888 


143 


4.27 


1968 


442,999 


2,177 


163 


4.91 


1969 


444,162 


2,381 


186 


5.36 


1970 


445,330 


2,564 


195 


5.76 


1971 


446.405 


2,529 


206 


5.67 


1972 


447,680 


3,016 


185 


6.74 


1973 


448,955 


2,632 


251 


5.86 


1974 


449,084 


2,973 


167 


6.62 



3 



' Population: Office of State Planning and Development 

2 Community/Continuing Education FTE 

3 Ratio: Number of residents per 1,000 ten-county district population, 

enrolled in community education. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that College community education enroll- 
ments in the WACC District service area could experience "moderate" or 
"desired" levels of growth if new programs were developed with school dis- 
tricts, community agencies, and industry. 

The enrollment potential for community education, as shown on page 
53, is portrayed in Do Nothing/Steady State, Moderate, and Desired growth 
conditions and is based upon Office of State Planning and Development popu- ^ 
lation projections. It is estimated that the annual increase in the 
Williamsport Area Community College community education enrollments could 
range from insignificant fluctuations in the Do Nothing/Steady State to a 
Desired State growth of 1 person per 1,000 population for each of the next 
ten years. Thus, enrollment in the College's community education program 
could be between 2,991 and 5,422 in 1980 and between 3,102 and 7,966 in 
1985. 



Secondary 

Secondary vocational programs represent the historical fabric of 
The Williamsport Area Community College. Twelve of the 19 sponsor dis- 
tricts enroll students in 19 secondary vocational programs. The College's 
secondary program offers a cosmetology program in cooperation with two 
private cosmetology schools and a capstone cooperative education program 
to senior year students. Secondary programs are predominantly trade and 
industrial oriented. Seventy percent of the enrollment is male; 30 percent, 
female. Programs operate on a 2-, 6-, or 9-week-about system with students 
spending equal amounts of time at the College and at their home high schools. 



School District 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Canton 


41 


40 


53 


85 


East Lycoming 


35 


35 


64 


66 


Jersey Shore 


146 


171 


217 


211 


Keystone Central 










Bald Eagle Nittany 


20 


47 


88 


118 


Lock Haven 


31 


45 


35 


69 


Renovo 


20 


29 


19 


17 


Sugar Valley 






50 


38 


♦Millville 


56 


60 . 


56 


43 


Montgomery 


57 


60 


76 


57 


Montoursville 


49 


65 


70 


78 


. Southern Tioga 


46 


32 


38 


45 ' 


South Williamsport 


57 


76 


80 


92 


*Sullivan County 


74 


79 


98 


117 


*Warrior Run 


110 


119 


129 


133 


Williamsport 


270 


307 


292 


301 


Total 


1,012 


1,165 


1,365 


1,470 



*Sophomore students plus juniors and seniors 
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The four year enrollment summary on the preceding page indicates a 
growth trend of 100 - 200 students per year. 

Nine school districts enroll junior and senior students while three 
districts also make the program available to tenth grade students. Cur- 
rently there are 6,585 students enrolled in senior, junior, and (3) 
sophomore classes in the 12 secondary sponsor school districts. The 1975- 
76 secondary vocational program enrollment of 1,470 represents 22.32 per- 
cent of the total base sponsor school district enrollment. 

Summary of Secondary Headcount 
Projections: 1975-85 
Total Sec* Do Nothing Stready State Moderate Desired 



Year Base Enroll . Projection A Projection B Projection C Projection D 



1975 


(6585) 


1,470** 


1 ,470** 


1 ,470** 


1 ,470** 


1976 


(7129) 


1,591 


1,591 


1,591 


, 1.591 


1977 


(7399) 


1,651 


1,651 


1,651 


1,702(23) 


1978 


(7387) 


1,649 


1,649 


1,699(23) 


1,846(25) 


1979 


(71^6) 


1,604 


1,6C4 


1,796(25) 


1,868(26) 


1980 


(6823) 


1,523 


1,523 


1,842(27) 


1,910(28) 


1981 


(6593) 


1,472 


1,472 


1,846(28) 


1,977(30) 


1982 


(6372) 


1,422 


1,465(23) 


1,847(29) 


2,039(32) 


1983 


(6017) 


1,343 


1,474(24.5) 


1,865(31) 


2,045(34) 


1984 


(5663) 


1,264 


. 1,472(26) 


1,868(33) 


2,095(37) 


1985 


(5288) 


1,180 


1,480(29) 


1,850(35) 


2,115(40) 



*Secondary sponsor school districts: junior and senior grades plus 3 
district spohomore grades. 

**22.32 percent used to calculate projections unless another percentage 
indicated in parenthesis. 

Note: Secondary FTE equals one-half headcount. 
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The above projections directly relate to the three-grade enrollment 
anticipated in the 12 secondary sponsor school districts from 1975-85. 
This enrollment trend corresponds to district, state, and national 
student enrollment data. 

The approach used to project secondary vocational program enrollment 
was strongly influertced by the 1974 Annual Report of the State Advisory 
Council on VocatioriaH Education. The Council's initial goal, as part of 
a State plan, is as follows: 

Goal I Continue to expand the range and diversity of vocational 
education throughout the state so that by the end of the 
1970's, 50 percent of the students in secondary educa- 
tion will have a marketable skill upon graduation. 

This goal or advocacy statement implies an orientation toward a con- 
cept of career education that provides students exposure to, and guided 
exploration of, career areas so that they can make realistic decisions 
regarding vocational choice. The College, jn offering both secondary 
and postsecondary career educational programs, is in an unique position 
to plan, with school district personnel, an integrated approach whereby 
Career Development , which includes self and career awareness and explor- 
ation, decision making and planning skills, plus placement; and Career 
Preparation , which includes academic, vocational and technical education 
could merge into a kindergarten through adulthood Career Education Model. 

Enrollment projections A - D reflect the degree to which secondary 
career development and career preparation services might be made avail- 
able to North Central Pennsylvania secondary students. Projection D, 
'*Desired State," establishes a goal of reaching 40 percent of all second- 
ary sponsor school district students with expanded career options and 
opportunities by 1985. 

Projection A. "Do Nothing" 

A "Do Nothing" projection would merely allow secondary vocational 
program enrollments to rise and fall according to the present 22.3 per- 
cent enrollment from sponsor school districts. This decision would result 
in a loss of 290 students or a 20 percent decline in secondary enrollment 
by 1985. 

Projection B. "Steady State" 

Projection B maintains current enrollment (1,470) at the 22.3 per- 
centage level until 1981 and then increases it through 1985 as shown above. 
Thus, 29.5 percent of secondary sponsor district enrollment (1,559) in the 
respective school grades would be involved in a vocational career program 
by 1985. This projection does not necessarily imply, however, an expanded 
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role in career development and preparation. 

Projection C. "Moderate Growth " 

Projection C would proportionately reverse the downward ten-year 
enrollment plunge of Projection A into a 26 percent enrollment increase 
from 1975-85. This projection recognizes a need for career/vocational 
development and preparation education, and includes 35 percent (1,850) 
of the secondary sponsor school district student enrollment by 1985. 

Projection D. "Desired State" 

Projection D, while conservative in relation to the Council's time- 
table and number of students to be served, would come closest to providing 
education that encompasses vocational-technical education, as well as 
career exploration, career counseling, and career selection. 
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The College, in offering both secondary and postsecondary career educational 
programs, is in a unique position to plan with school district personnel an integrated 
approach whereby Career Development, which includes self and career-awareness and 
exploration, decision-making and planning skills, plus placement; and Career 
Preparation, which includes academic, vocational, and technical education could merge 
into a kindergarten through adulthood Career Education Model. 
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VI. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Instructional Goals & Strategy 



The instructional goals and strategy of The Williamsport Area 
Community College must be closely tied to its philosophical position 
and institutional goals. The College serves the widest diversity of 
skills, talents, and aspirations of any postsecondary educational insti- 
tution in North Central Pennsylvania. Students range in age from mature 
adult to recent high school graduate. Each person brings unique and 
individual human qualities, technical skills, and cognitive abilities, 
and reveals different levels of personal development. 

The instructional process assesses these individuals and attempts 
to identify strengths and developmental areas in each person. It is 
equally important to determine the aspirational level of each student 
and assist him in evaluating realistically his potentials and aspirations 



Instructional Assessment 



People 



Human Qualities 
Technical Skills 
Cognitive Abilities 
Personal Development 



1. Review of High School Transcript 

2. Review of Recommendations 

3. Discussion of Goals and 
Performance 

4. Orientation and Placement 

5. Advising 



Because we believe firmly in the open door admission policy, the 
College carefully assesses the students' performance prior to entrancp. 
The instructional flow model points out the review process used in assess 
ing th^ individual. This orientation process is designed to: 

1. Test individuals in math and English skills so that they 
may be placed at appropriate level of instruction 

2. Advise them of the various^ opportunities available in the 
career areas which they have selected 
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3. Help them make sure that they have selected the correct techni- 
cal or career area in which to study 

4. Develop with them a plan for personal development and growth in, 
which they may utilize the faculty and staff of this institution 

5. Provide students who have already demonstrated skills in the* 
technical areas, via previous education, work, or life experi- 
ence, opportunities to take advance placement examinations. 



Planning Advising Counseling Review 



Planning, advising, counseling, and review play key roles in imple- 
menting the instructional model. To improve the operation of the model, 
the College has implemented a series of seminars for all new and return- 
faculty to help them develop their skills and become more effective learn- 
ers and teachers. This staff development program has been most enthusi- 
astically received by new faculty. Bi-weekly seminars a|e held through- 
out the academic year on mutually identified topics to further develop 
and improve instructional, counseling, and advising skills. A series of 
initial workshops for returning faculty also received enthusiastic re- 
sponse, warranting the planning of subsequent and similar instruction- 
related activities. 

Learni ng-Teachi ng- Eval ua ti on 

Once the student enters the College the instructional assessment 
model then provides instructors, advisors, division directors, and coun- 
selors with information to help the student continually assess and evalu- 
ate his/her present performance, level of aspiration, and future areas 
for development. 

Given that we have students entering with various levels of pre- 
vious performance and future career aspirations, it is necessary that 
instructional programs contain a variety of alternatives to learning, 
teaching, and evaluation. Just as many students have individual char- 
acteristics which realistically effect their learning, so, too, many 
instructors and teachers have a variety of individual differences which 
need to be considered in designing alternative learning and teaching 
modes. The following diagram serves as a guide tor the recognition and 
implementation of alternative learning and teachinc^ styles. 
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Learning Diagram 



STUDENT 
IN 



STUDENT 
OUT 



RATIONALE 




LEARNING 








LEARNING 








FOR 








PRE-TEST 








POST-TEST 


LEARNING 




OBJECTIVES 








ACTIVITIES 









yes 



no 



ALTERNATE 
LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 



Traditional Instruction 

Most instruction is based upon the traditional group paced, fixed 
time schedule, similar goal course designed to complete a fixed number of 
credits or contact hours. The skills areas lend themselves most easily 
to trade and job analysis and the preparation of job sheets; that is, 
individual tasks which a student must successfully complete to master the 
various entry skill levels in a particular trade. These are step by step 
skill tasks which require cognitive understanding of theory as well as 
basic manual skill operation. The basic skill operation often dominates 
the instructional process, especially in the certificate programs. 
Students progress through job sheets and skill areas according to their 
own rate of speed. Many instructors feel (and have been taught in a 
similar fashion) that it is much easier to supervise and work with stu- 
dents when most of ^:he group progress at approximately the same rate of 
speed. 

Non-Traditional Instruction 

At the same time, individuals at the institution are exploring and 
developing individualized self-paced instruction. Individualized self- 
paced instruction does allow for individual mastery at the student's own 
rate of speed. .Educational theorists and research suggest that given 
sufficient time and appropriate assistance, 95 percent of the students 
can develop and acquire a high level of skill mastery and understanding. 
A few instructors have developed or adopted individualized learning modes 
which enable students to self-pace themselves through the material. 
Faculty also attempt to meet individual needs by offering special help. 
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peer tutoring, supplementary self-paced instruction, and use of the learn- 
ing resource center. The effort is erratic and often non-existent. This 
is an area that needs much development and work on the part of faculty 
members. They need to familiarize themselves more clearly with individual- 
ized instruction and begin to use it in their normal instructional methods. 



Developmental Studies 

Individual students should be given every opportunity to successfully 
acquire the skills necessary to achieve academic and occupational compe- 
tencies and skill. Where learning disabilities surface, the College must 
be prepared to offer counseling and appropriate instruction. There is a 
critical need to strengthen the developmental studies program with specific 
exit competencies and criteria and an individualized, and in some cases, 
self-paced instructional program. At present a complete evaluation, exami- 
nation, and proposed model for developmental studies in under consideration. 

The College 's presently developing a writing laboratory for use by 
all students and employees. The writing laboratory is designed on an indi- 
vidualized tutorial basis and offers assistance to students and faculty who 
feel that they need help with their writing skills. A similar approach 
has been used in providing peer tutors for math and science students during 
the past year. The College operates a student-help program in mathematics 
and physics whereby students may seek assistance from other students who 
have exhibited excellent skills in these subjects. These students are 
sponsored under the work-study program and have been able to provide a 
great deal of assistance to other students. Individualized instruction 
also occurs when some faculty members meet individually with students to 
offer additional help. The success of this method largely depends upon 
the efforts of the individual faculty members and is varied in its results. 



College and University Transfer Programs 

The function of a community college is -to provide comprehensive edu- 
cational opportunities for residents in its service area. During the 1975- 
76 academic year the College initiated a College and University Transfer 
Program (CUTP) to expand upon the General Studies and Individual Studies 
Programs. The CUTP identifies optional college transfer programs avail- 
atble to students and establishes recommended courses of study during their 
first two years. These programs neod more vigorous promotion. Faculty 
are presently planning workshops, exchanges, and greater articulation with 
their colleagues in sponsoring high schools and neighboring four year 
institutions. 



Career Education: Ladder-Lattice Concept 
The Williamsport Area Community College is a unique educational 
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institution. The College is the only institution in Pennsylvania that 
provides comprehensive secondary vocational technical education and com- 
prehensive postsecondary technical, vocational and general education. 
The college offers twenty-one secondary vocational programs, over fifty 
postsecondary vocational and technical career programs, and a wide variety 
of offerings in communications, humanities, social sciences, mathematics 
and physical and life sciences. 

In addition, over 300 courses in industrial training programs and 
community education opportunities are available through community educa- 
tion and services. The breadth and depth of the college offerings pro- 
vide a multitude of opportunities and challenges. 

The instructional process builds upon the assumption that students 
should be able to proceed in an orderly and planned way to accomplish 
their career and personal goals. The concept of building ladder and lat- 
tice curriculums is a distinct part of this assumption. An individual 
starts at whatever "rung" on the ladder is appropriate to his abilities 
and previous performance. As one elects to climb the rungs of the ladder 
there are various exit points or lattice areas where he or she may leave 
the institution and enter the job market with specific job skills and 
levels of human development. Likewise, an individual who is, or who has 
been, employed may also re-enter the institution on a full-time or part- 
time basis to upgrade his technical and personal skills. In this manner, 
an individual may advance at his or her own pace; entering and exiting 
the institution at the most appropriate career level. 

A ladder and lattice curricular and instructional concept demands 
close articulation and planning between secondary and postsecondary pro- 
grams and institutions. The importance and relevance of this career 
education concept can be seen in the U.S. Office of Education model 
in Chapter III. This concept integrates the elements of career 
development (career/self-awareness, exploration, assessment, planning) 
and career preparation . The College does have the unique opportunity to 
develop as a model career education center.^ 

At the present time we are exploring the development of ladder and 
lattice curricula between certain College secondary and postsecondary 
programs. The schematic on the following page illustrates this concept 
in the nursing area. 

Under the auspice of our proposed early entry program a qualified 
(academically and socially) high school student, with the recommendation 
of his high school principal, could enroll in a college level program. 
By completing required electives in English, economics or Problems of 
Democracy, and physical education, in addition to the College curricular 
requirements, the students could earn a high school diploma as well as 
complete the first year of the college curriculum. 
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Ladder and lattice curricula and instructional development are high 
institutional priorities but still in embryonic stages of dev6lopinent. 



Nursing Career ladder-Lattice 
Specific Skills -Cognitive Abilities 
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Community Education '< 

The mature adult and coninunity education student represents a virtu- 
ally limitless instructional and curricular challenge. Adults bring rich 
and varied educational backgrounds, life and work experiences, and 
different personal and educational needs/and strengths. The College has 
initiated the following activities to better serve this population: 

K Provided advising and counseling services 

2. Developed evaluation procedures for credit for work 

and/or life pxperience 

3. Established an industrial technology program 

4. Opened a tot-watch service for 3 - 5 vear old children 

of students 



Community education instruction in the recreational and hobby areas 
clearly needs to be geared to hands-on activities. Many recreational 
adult learners demand activities that provide personal satisfaction and 
creation of something tangible. The institution plans to develop a 
coordinating council of community education instructors to augment our 
resources and assist new instructors in the teaching and learning process. 
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Regional Education Centers 

The College established a part-time regional education center in 
the Canton-Troy area with the assistance of a dedicated local guidance 
counselor and a mature adult student in thft community. A local advisory 
council guided the initial planning and course selection. This group 
will be an important source of future planning, evaluation, and recommend- 
ations for this region and will serve as a model for community educational 
development in the future. 

In order to properly serve the educational needs of the College ser- 
vice areas the institution studied the population distribution, vocational- 
technical needs of the area, and alternatives, to provide more comprehen- 
sive educational services to our region. V/e are presently exploring with 
the Pennsylvania Department of Education a plan to conduct a feasibility 
study of the postsecondary vocational-technical educational needs of our 
service area. 

Unit goal 9 addresses the establishment of regional education 
centers. 

Correctional Programs 

Another special instructional opportunity and challenge lies in our 
cooperative educational programs with federal correctional institutions-. 
Full-time programs in Dental Laboratory Technology and Food Service Man- 
agement operate at Lewisburg, while part-time study in data processing ; 
and college and university transfer programs continues to expand and 
grow at both Lewisburg and Allenwood. In addition, a number of techni- 
cal career course offerings are under future consideration- A great 
deal of coordination and cooperation must exist to operate these pro- • 
grams. They require flexible time scheduling, special instructional- 
orientation and preparation, careful understanding of rules and regula- 
tions, And different curriculum. 

The College initiated and cooperatively developed special planning 
procedures and a careful staff orientation program for new personnel. 
As a result of an evaluation of the curricular and instructional programs 
by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary has 
asked the College to offer all their basic* credit courses and four new^ 
college transfer and business administratid'n courses at Allenwood. This 
represents an interesting experiment in offering courses at our Allenwood 
(Earth Science) campus to both prison inmates and members of the community 
at the same time. 
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Special Worklife Programs 

The Williamsport Area Community College is deeply committed to pro- 
viding performance-oriented educational services responsive to the current 
needs and interests of individuals and organizations in our service area. 
It is our mission to work with other agencies in developing the full 
potential of individuals and communities. 

For the past two years, The Williamsport Area Community College has 
cooperated with the State CETA Office, the Lycoming-Clinton County CETA 
Consortium, the Bureau of Employment Security, and regional business and 
industry to initiate and develop special worklife (formerly Manpower) 
training programs to assist the unemployed and underemployed. These 
programs are federally funded through The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act of 1973 (CETA). Programs offered include: Environmental 
Outdoor Laboratory Training Program, Landscaping Design and Environmental 
Demonstration Work Program, Building Maintenance and Repair Training 
Program, Heavy Equipment Training Program, General Building Maintenance 
Mechanic Program, Light Duty Automotive Mechanic Program, Nurse's Aide 
Training Program, and other training provisions. Approximately 200 indi- 
viduals of alVages have received education and training through these 
programs. 



Curriculum and Instruction Planning Process 

Programs: Initiation, Investigation, Development, 
Implementation, Evaluation 

Curriculum and Instructional evaluation form the cornerstone of 
institutional assessment. How well an individual lives and performs in 
the world ought to be the ultimate evaluation of the institution's contri- 
bution. The review and feedback phase of evaluation needs considerable 
emphasis. Follow-up studies on placement, surveys of employers, surveys 
of graduates* personal development, and reports from advisory committees 
ought; to iissist in evaluating the instructional process and supplement 
curricular revision and evaluation. 

The following pages list those degree and certificate programs and 
enrollments that have comprised the College's postsecondary and secondary 
instructional program since 1971. The proposed program planning model 
provides a method to initiate, upgrade, or delete programs as the future 
dictates. 
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.CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 
Unit Goals 

1. Provide an assessment process for all students that enables them to 
realistically identify their strengths, areas in need of development, 
personal aspirations, and human qualities. 

2. Develop a tentative educational, persona],; and career development 
plan with each student based upon the results of his/her individual 
assessment. 

3. Provide comprehensive technical, career, and general education pro- 
grams that will enable students to secure employment and cope with 
an increasingly complex world. 

4. Insure that students acquire specific skills at the necessary compe- 
tency levels required in their technical areas. The College will 
assist students in acquiring interest in learning new skills and know- 
ledge in their vocation after they leave the College. 

5. Revise, continuously, curricular and program offerings to reflect 
current career requirements and develop new programs to respond to 
the technological and social changes within the society. 

6. Develop and establish curriculums based upon continuous entry, exit, 
and re-entry stages of learning. Carefully coordinate secondary and 
postsecondary instruction to reflect ladder and lattice learning 
opportunities. 

7. Offer and promote lifelong learning opportunities to people living in 
our service area. These opportunities will be geared to meet indi- 
vidual career and personal needs. 

8. Develop the environment and encourage experiences that lead to self- 
renewal on the part of staff and students. 

,9^. Develop cooperative programs with public and private. institutions, 
business, and industry utilizing existing physical, social, and 
community resources. 

10. Assist students in developing judgment,. initiative, self-discipline, 
and social, community, and work responsibility. 

11. Establish a Center for Alternative Learning and Teaching to research, 
review, and disseminate information, materials, "and resources. The 
Center will assist both students and instructors pursuing this type 
of learning and teaching. 

12. Unique Postsecondary Goals: 
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a. Gain recognition and operate as a statewide career education 
institution for specific high cost vocational-technical 
programs. 

b. Expand both vocational-technical and College and University Tran- 
sfer Program offerings for full and part-time students. 

c. Encourage more students to utilize the Individual Studies Program 
to explore career and liberal arts options. 

Unique Secondary Goals: 

Provide a program which will broaden and enrich the secondary 
school curriculum and reflect individual needs and interests 
as well as the available occupational opportunities. 
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Unit Goal I 

Provide an assessment process for all students that enables them to 
realistically identify their strengths, areas in need of development, 
personal aspirations, and human qualities. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Provide Mathematics, English and Psychomotor plOment examinations 
for degree and certificate candidates prior to entering a course/ 
curriculum. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Mathematics and English faculty will develop valid and rel iabl^ place- 
ment tests. Other placement tests will be developed where appropriate 

b. Mathematics and English placement tests will be administered during 
Freshman Orientation in May and August to all appropriate students. 

c. After evaluation, students will be scheduled for courses at the 
appropriate level in order to give them a reasonable chance of suc- 
cessfully completing the course requirements. 

d. Students will have latitude of movement during the first four weeks 
of the semester. If a student is directed into a particular course, 
he can move up to a higher level course or down to a lower level ^ 
course with the approval of instructor and division director during 
this time period. Hopefully ithis would be accomplished within the 
first two weeks of class. 



Responsibil ity Initiate 
Deans & Div. Directors Fall, 1975 
OBJECTIVE 2 



Complete Cost 
Continuous Staff time 



Design and implement a comprehensive developmental studies program. 
Sub Objectives 

a. Establish a Career Development Center to facilitate student awareness 
of: self as related to occupations, occupations as related to self; 
occupations as they relate to other occupations; entrance requirements 
and advancement opportunities within differing occupations; differing 
working conditions and social, economic and living differences among 
and within various occupations. 



ERLC 
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b. Establish competency based entry and exit points for language, writ- 
ing, mathematical, occupational, and study skills for various courses 
and programs. 

c. Develop a functional referral system to enable faculty to refer stu- 
dents to the developmental skills center and receive regular feedback. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

a. Dean of PSIS/SIS Fall, 1976 Continuous $2,000 

b. Coord. Dev. Studies January, 1976 Continuous Staff time 

c. Coord. Dev. Studies November, 1976 April, 1977 Staff time 
OBJECTIVE 3 

Develop a comprehensive Vocational Diagnostic Program. 
Sub Objectives 

a. A series of weekly diagnostic programs will be developed and offered 
to junior and senior high school student?. 

b. Short term programs will be offered to students and adult members of 
the community for vocational assessment. Opportunities for entry into 
and retraining for the world of work and living will be explored. 

c. Vocational assessment programs will also be offered for the purpose 
of assisting people wishing to upgrade their present skills. 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean for Student Summer, 1976 Continuous $1 ,000/annual 
& Career Development ' 

OBJECTIVE 4 

In order to implement an effective and ethical open-door admission 
policy, the College will develop specific skill, educational, and health 
standards necessary to enter each curriculum. Additionally, the College 
will develop alternative methods for students to acquire these basic 
entry skills. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Admissions and Div. Fall, 1976 June, 1977 Staff time 

Dir. & PSIS Faculty, 
Dean SIS 
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OBJECTIVE 5 



After surveying student and faculty interests and needs, the College 
will plan artistic, cultural, and recreational activities that meet the 
needs of its students. 



Responsibil ity 



Initiate 



Ass't Dean Stud. Career Fall, 1976 
Development, Dir. of 
Stud. Act. & PSIS 
Faculty 



Complete 
Continuous 



Cost 
$3,00C/annual 



Unit Goal II 

Develop a tentative educational, personal, and career development 
plan with each student based upon the results of his/her individual 
assessment. 

OBJECTIVE 1 



Advanced standing will be offered to all qualified students through 
the following evaluative methods: 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Advanced Placement Tests 
Credit by Examination 

Life/Work Experience - Each division will develop criteria, 
procedures, and competencies for evaluating appropriate 
experience based upon the competencies required in each 
curriculum. The plan and evaluation mechanics will be 
approved by the Dean of PSIS -and the Academic Standards 
Committee. 



Initiate 
Fall, 1969 
1970 

Spring, 1975 



Complete 
March, 1976 



Cost 



Responsibility 

a. Deans (PSIS & SIS) 

b. Dean of PSIS 

c. Division Dir. 

Dean PSIS, Acad. 
Stand. Committee 

OBJECTIVE 2 

The College will review and update the academic advising system. 



Not appreciable 
March, 1976 Not appreciable 
May, 1976 Staff time 
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Sub Objectives 

a. An up-to-date advisor's handbook will be prepared biannually - loose- 
leaf notebook, 

b. Advisor Seminars will be offered to all new faculty members each 
semester. 

c. Advisor updating seminars will be presented annually for all return- 
ing faculty and staff. 

d. Each student, including adjunct students, will be assigned an advisor. 

e. Accurate, up-to-date, advisor-advisee lists will be prepared by each 
division 

f. Construct five small student-faculty conference rooms in Unit 15 
where private and personal advising and counseling may be conducted. 



Responsibility 
a. 



Initiate 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 



Dean PSIS, Ass^t Dean March, 1976 
Stud. Career Dev. 



Fall, 1975 
Fall, 1976 
Spring, 1976 
Fall, 1976 
Spring, 1976 



Complete 
June, 1976 



Cost 
$1,500 



Asst. Dean> Com. Ed. 
Division Sirectors 
Dir. Physical Plant 



Continuous Not appreciable 
Continuous Not appreciable 
Continuous Not appreciable 
Continuous Not appreciable 
Spring, 1976 $1,000 



OBJECTIVE ?r 

The College will provide alternative learning opportunities. 
Sub Objectives 

a. Home based learning opportunities will be offered. The following will 
have top priority: 

(1) Developmental Mathematics 

(2) Basic Writing Skills 

b. College 6 1 .Home Programs explored and implemented where appropriate. 

c. Individualized learning opportunities such as auto-tutorial and self- 
paced instruction will be provided. 

d. Investigate Cooperative Programs and develop pilot program(s). 
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e. Consortium Arrangements between industry and other educational institu- 
tions will be developed and expanded. 

f. College and University Transfer Programs (CUTP) will be expanded to 
reflect student needs. 

g. The institution will offer students more opportunities to meet their 
special interests by utilizing the special topics courses (299). 



Responsibility 
a 



Dev. Studies, Math 
& Eng. Faculty 



Initiate 
February, 1976 



b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 
f. 



Dean, PSIS, Div. Dir. Fall, 1977 



Complete 
May, 1976 

Fall, 1978 



Learning Resources 
Center 

Dean of PSIS 
Dean of PSIS 
PSIS Staff 
PSIS Staff 



Spring, 1976 

Spring, 1976 
Spring, 1975 
Fall, 1975 
Fall, 1975 



Spring, 1977 
Continuous 
Continuous 
Continuous 



Cost 
Not appreciable 

$2,000 

$2,500 
Staff time 

$5,000 
Not appreciable 



OBJECTIVE 4 



Students will develop, with their advisor and the counseling center, 
alternative ways of meeting their personal growth goals. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Regular counseling sessions will be available to students in various 
campus locations. 

b. Staff development seminars for counselors and advisors will be offered. 

c. Counseling/Placement wiV/ provide advisors and division directors with 
an up-to-date report on transfer requirements and opportunities in 
various curriculums. 



d. Placement will provide an annual placement report. 
Responsibility Initiate Complete 



a/b. PSSS, SIS Staff 

c. Transfer Counseling 

d. Placement 



Fall, 1976 
Spring,- 1976 
Fall, 1975 
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Continuous 
Fall, 1976 
Annually 



Cost 
Staff time 

Not appreciable 
Not appreciable 
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Unit Goal III 



Provide comprehensive technical, career, and general education programs 
that will enable students to secure employment and cope with an increas- 
ingly complex world. 

OBJECTIVE 1 



Institute staff development courses for all faculty. (See Staff 
Development chapter.) 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Meet and cooperate with industry and advisory conmittees to encourage 
professors to keep abreast of the latest methods and techniques that are 
being employed in all occupational areas. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Establish comprehensive, representative, and working advisory commit- 
tees for all programs. 

b. These committees will review curriculum, instruction, and employment 
opportunities at least once a year. 

c. Develop and expand our Business, Industry, and Education Partnership 
Program. 

d. Investigate a PSIS Cooperative Education program in close liaison with 
business, industry and social agencies. 



Responsibility Initiate Complete 

a. Division Directors Since inception June, 1976 



b. Division Directors Fall, 1975 

c. Deans (all programs) Fall, 1976 

d. PSIS Dean, Div.Dirs. Fall, 1976 
OBJECTIVE 3 



Continuous 
Continuous 
Continuous 



Cost 
Not appreciable 
Not appreciable 
Staff time 
Federal funding 



Each division will review its curriculums and its instructional 
methods using guidelines established by the Curriculum Committee. 



Responsibility 
Division Directors 



Initiate 
Spring, 1976 



Complete 
Biannually 



Cost 
Staff time 
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OBJECTIVE 4 

The College will utilize existing manpower studies and prepare local 
and regional studies, where necessary, to determine current and projected 
employment opportunities. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Research & Development Spring, 1976 Fall, 1976 $6,000 annual 

(continuous) 

OBJECTIVE 5 

Offer enough humanities, social science, mathematics and science 
courses to enable students to transfer to a four-year school and/or appre- 
ciate more fully the aesthetic and human values surrounding them. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS Staff Since inception Continuous Not appreciable 



Unit Goal IV 

Insure that students acquire specific skills at the necessary compe- 
tency levels required in their technical areas. The College will assist 
students in acquiring interest in learning new skills and knowledge in 
their vocation after they leave the college. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

A comprehensive list of the skills and knowledge necessary to com- 
plete each curricular program will be developed and published. 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

Division Directors Surmier, 1976 Summer, 1977 $2,000 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Comprehensive objectives reflecting skills and knowledge required 
plus attitudes and understanding needed will be prepared for each course 
offered. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS Staff Fall, 1974 Annually Staff time 

OBJECTIVE 3 

Curricular requirements will be reviewed at least every two years 
to insure that the skills and knowledge required in each program are being 
offered and acquired. 
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Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS & SIS Staff Spring, 1976 On-going Staff time 

Advisory Conmittees 

OBJECTIVE 4 

Writing, mathematics, reading, and skill laboratories will be estab- 
lished to provide students with the opportunity to acquire the specific 
competencies required for work and living. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS Staff Spring, 1976 Continuous ^^^^ 

Unit Goal V 

Revise, continuously, curricular and program offerings to reflect 
current career requirements and develop new programs to respond to the 
technological and social changes within the society. 

OBJECTIVE 1 



The College will investigate, on a continuing basis, new curricular 
programs that could be developed to meet the needs of expanding technol- 
ogy and social needs. During the next five years at least three programs 
will be assessed annually. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS, SIS Staff Fall, 1975 Continuous $1 ,000/Curriculum 

$3, 000/ Year 

OBJECTIVE 2 

The College will adopt a formal procedure for all curricular review, 
including the necessary background information, before any curriculum 
will be considered for adoption. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Deans, PSIS/SIS Staff Fall, 1975 April, 1976 Not appreciable 

OBJECTIVE 3 



Mini-courses will be developed for all students. These mini-courses 
would be designed to deal with topics such as social, human, personal, 
and occupational themes. Examples of such courses would be: the work 
ethic in America; leisure time activities; household plumbing; service 
installation; personal financial management; how to make and use a 
budget; preparation for marriage; the meaning of death; and your legal 
rights and responsibilities. 
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Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS Staff Spring, 1976 Annually $500/Course 

OBJECTIVE 4 

The College will offer training programs for local business, industry, 
and unions to provide entry and re-entry skills. At least five new pro- 
grams would be developed annually for the next ten years. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Ass't Dean, Community Ed. Fall, 1975 - Continuous Self-Supporting 
PSIS & SIS Staff . 



Unit VI 

Develop and establish curriculums based upon continuous entry, exit, 
and re-entry stages of learning. Carefully coordinate secondary and post- 
secondary instruction to reflect ladder and lattice learning opportunities. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Ladder-lattice curriculums wjll be developed cooperatively by secon- 
dary and postsecondary instructional staffs. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Expand early entry opportunities; that is, encourage qualified high 
school students to enter the College at the end of their junior year 
in school. 

b. Establish liaison activities with proprietary school. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS & SIS Staff January, 1976 Pilot - Jan. 1977 $500/Curricula 

Others-Continuous 

a. PSIS & Admissions Fall, 1976 

b. PSIS & Admissions 
OBJECTIVE 2 

Expand and establish an articulation network with other educational 
institutions such as area vocational technical schools, branch campuses, 
two ?n.d .four year institutions, military services, business and industry, 
social agencies, and proprietary schools. 
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Sub Objectives 

a. Develop early entry opportunities 

b. Articulation with educational institutions 

(1) Proprietary schools 

(2) AVTS 

(3) Branch campuses 

(4) Four year institutions 

(5) Military 

(6) Business/Industry 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

President & Deans Spring, 1976 Continuous $1,000 

OBJECTIVE 3 

Re-entry and entry job training programs will be developed with Com- 
prehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) and other agencies to provide 
employment skill opportunities for unemployed people in our communities. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS & SIS Staff Spring, 1975 Continuous staff time 



Unit Goal VII 



Offer and promote lifelong learning opportunities to people living 
in our service area. These opportunities will be geared to meet individ- 
ual career and personal needs. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Achieve each year the desired level of community service and assis- 
tance based upon needs survey and enrollment projections cited in Chapter V 
of this document. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Establish new courses in the regular Community Education program. 

b. Assess existing courses, staff, time and dates of offerings, and 
location to determine possible impediments to program growth. 

c. Expand day time and off-campus offerings. 

d. Increase the number of co-sponsored courses and programs. 
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e. Continue to improve the public relations aspects of the program 
including the quality of the program announcements. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Comm Ed. November, 1975 Continuous Self-supporting 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Undertake a needs assessment of community education in the area 
served by WACC by utilizing The Advisory Council, as well as the regional 
advisory councils. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Identify previous needs assessments done in the service area 
related to community education. 

b. Review needs assessments undertaken by other community colleges. 

c. Involve The Advisory Council in the preparation of a needs assess- 
ment instrument and in conducting the study. 

d. Prepare a written report of the needs assessment. 

e. Use the results of the needs assessment in future program 
planning. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Comm. Ed. Spring, 1976 Spring, 1977 $400. 
OBJECTIVE 3 

Establish and maintain a Woman's Center for the purpose of 
providing career counseling, and planning; to offer specific programs 
geared to the unique needs of women re-entering or initially entering 
work or postsecondary educatioli. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Establish a non-credit course centered around the theme of 
"Awareness" for the purpose bf exploring the career and educational 
needs of women. This course would be offered both during the day 
and nigfrt. 

b. Contact organization/agencies serving women to establish and main- 
tain linkages. 

c. Provide, at cost, counseling and advising services to women either 
in careers or undergoing career change. 

d. Establish an advisory council to the center, composed of women and 
men committed to the expansion of opportunities for women. 
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Responsibility Initiate Cornel ete ^ Cost 

Asst. Dean Comm Ed. Spring, 1976 Spring, 1977 $300. 
Postsec. Counselors 

OBJECTIVE 4 



Offer by Fall, 1976, Community Education courses in at least four 
off-campus locations in sponsor districts with increases in succeeding 
years. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Identify tv/o additional off-campus locations in the southern section 
of WACC's service area. 

b. Offer at least eight courses in each of the four locations. 

c. Schedule, program and staff each of these courses. 

d. Identify through local assistance a part-time coordinator for 
each location. 

e. Assist the coordinators in the establishment of local Community 
Education Advisory Councils. 

f. Establish this network as a model for providing a better com- 
munity education network throughout the region. 



Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

$3,000 si 
cost, sel 
porting 2nd yr. 



a. Asst. Dean Comm. Ed. February, 1976 May, 1976 $3,000 start-up 

cost, self-sup- 



b.- e. " Fall, 1976 

f. " Spring, 1977 

OBJECTIVE 5 



Establish a College Advisory Council for Community Education 
Division and establish a permanent relationship with all local Advi! 
Councils established in regional locations. 



Sub Objectives 

a. Establish a prospective list of candidates for The Community Education 
Advisory Council . 
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b. Prepare a letter of invitation for 15 individuals willing to serve 

a staggered term of 3 years. (5 three year, 5 two year, 5 one year.) 

c. The composition of The Council will consist of individuals represent- 
ing a broad clientele. 

d. ' A representative (preferably the chairman) from regional advisory coun- 

cils will also participate as a member of this Advisory Council. 

e. The Council shall conduct regular meetings on a monthly basis. 
Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 
Asst. Dean Comm. Ed. Spring, 1976 Fall, 1976 Staff time 
OBJECTIVE 6 

Offer at least ten Community Education courses during the day (9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m.) at WACC and at regional locations addressed to the needs of 
individuals 60 years of age and older in the Fall, 1976 semester. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Contact agencies/organizations serving the 60 and older popula- 
tion to determine educational needs already identified. 

b. Establish instructional activities (course, etc.) based on this 
needs analysis. 

c. Arrange for the offering of such activities by identifying loca- 
tion, facilities, instructor, time sequence, transportation factors. 

d. Assess the program through a follow-up of the participants and the 
non-participants. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Comm. Ed. - Spring, 1977 Spring, 1978 Self-supporting 

OBJECTIVE 7 

Investigate the possibilities of offering Wednesday College, Week- 
end, and/or Saturday College opportunities. Explore operating more year- 
round curriculums. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Comm. Ed. Spring, 1976 Spring, 1977 None 
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OBJECTIVE 8 

Conduct a study to determine what educational opportunities can be 
offered to physically and mentally handicapped or disabled individuals. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Research and Develop- Fall, 1977 Spring, 1978 $2,000 

ment Federal Grant 

Unit Goal VIII 

Develop the environment and encourage experiences that lead to self- 
renewal on the part of staff and students. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Implement recommendations listed in staff development chapter. 
OBJECTIVE 2 

Establish instructional development teams composed of faculty and 
administration that will work with staff for the improvement of instruction. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Institute Advisor Team for each division* 

b. Train teaching staff to write and use instructional objectives creat- 
ing Studeat Oriented Learning Outlines (SOLO). 

c. Offer credit course (s) in the writing of instructional objectives. 

d. Train and establish evaluation team. 

e. Offer credit course(s) in instructional evaluation. 

f. Train and establish additional developmental teams in areas such as 
individualized instruction, audio-tutorial instruction, utilization 

of media in instruction, field experience learning, contract learning, 
and alternative teaching methods. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dean of PSIS Summer, 1976 Continual $4,000 annual 
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Unit Goal IX 

Develop cooperative programs with public and private institutions, 
business, and industry utilizing existing physical, social, and community 
resources. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Develop North and South Regional Education Centers in cooperation with 
other institutions that contribute to life-long learning opportunities 
through vocational-technical and general education courses and programs. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Study population and industry characteristics to determine feasible 
courses and programs. 

b. Develop credit and non-credit courses in cooperation with north and 
south area school districts and other institutions. 

c. Develop programs conducive to specific Regional Education Center 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

a. Asst. Dean Comm. Ed. March, 1976 September, 1976 $500. start- 

up, then 

b. " 15 courses, September, 1976 self-support- 

ing 

c. " 35 courses, 2-5 years 
Rationale 

Not all potential learners can travel to one point to attend formal 
classes. Providing accessible education is a distinct characteristic of 
the community college. There is a sufficient population and financial 
base in both northern and southern service district areas to support 
these centers. There are numerous institutions, organizations, and 
agencies within these areas to effectively and efficiently cooperate in 
formulating and implementing viable programs and services. The College 
has an obligation to meet the educational needs of learners in the entire 
ten-county service area. 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Inter- institutional cooperative arrangements and agreements will be 
established with area colleges, universities, and area vocational tech- 
nical schciols to insure quality education in readily accessible areas 
and to eliminate and reduce costly duplication of facilities and offer- 
ings. 
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Sub Objectives 



a. Initiate cross-registration with Lycoming College and begin exchange 
of students. 

b. Formalize agreement with Mansfield State College in areas of food 
service, teacher-training, and explore Allied Health field. 

c. Develop series of course offerings with SUN-Area Vocational Technical 
School, Tioga County AVTS, and Northumberland AVTS, Bradford AVTS, 
and Columbia-Montour AVTS. 

d. Explore cooperative possibilities with Geisinger Medical Center. 

e. Investigate inter-institutional cooperative programs with Bloomsburg, 
Bucknell, Lock Haven, and Susquehanna. 

f. Explore cooperative programs with proprietary institutions. 



Responsibility 

a. Dean, SIS/PSIS 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. . " 
OBJECTIVE 3 



Initiate 
Fall, 1975 
Fall, 1975 
Summer, 1976 
Spring, 1976 
Fall, 1976 
Spring, 1977 



Complete 
January, 1976 
Spring, 1976 
Continual 



Cost 

Not appreciable 
II 

Staff time 

Not appreciable 



Expand educational offerings at local, state, and federal peniten- 
tiaries. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Conduct feasibility and needs surveys at Lewisburg and Allenwood to 
determine future program requirements. 

b. Increase occupational and liberal arts offerings at Lewisburg and 
Allenwood. 

c. Review annually curricula and instruction at Allenwood and Lewisburg, 

d. Investigate program development with State Correctional Institution 
at Muncy and local prisons and detention centers. 
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Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dean, PSIS Spring, 1976 Continual $1,000 
OBJECTIVE 4 

Establish special programs to meet the needs of diverse groups 

through contlTiuing and community education. 

" Sub Objectives . 

a. Establish a 40 hour inservice program for police officers required to 
meet state certification, 

b. Offer a 35 hour training program for individuals seeking to qualify 
under the Lethal Weapon Act (#235) 

c. Establish a ski program with Oregon Hill that will be offered during 
the day to area residents, including transportation, ski instruction, 
lift cost, and where necessary, rental of equipment, 

d. Develop a^ course concerned with addiction (both drug and alcohol) in 
cooperation with the West Branch Drug and Alcohol Abuse Commission, 

e. Establ ish'a managertient training program in cooperation with such 
agencies as the Williamsport Area Industrial Management Club. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst, Dean Comm. Ed, Spring, 1976 Fall, 1976 Self-supporting 

OBJECTIVE 5 

Establish and make available a pre-retirement program for individuals 
50 years or older encompassing such topics as pensions, social security, 
use of leisure, medicare/medicaid, legal matters, housing. This program 
would be mr*de available at cost to organizations and groups in our 
service area. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Assemble a; preVretirement program based on experience gained by other 
institutions, . 

b. Undertake a. pilot training program by providing a pre-retirement 
series for a group of 20 WACO employees identified with the assist- 
ance of -the office of personnel. 

c. Schedule, this series over a period of 3 months every other week for 
2 hour periods. 
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d. Undertake an assessment of the program: 

e. Revise the program and advertise its availability to other organi- 
zations. 

Responsibil ity I nitiate 
Asst. Dean Comm. Ed. Fall, 1976 



Unit Goal X 

Assist students in ^developing judgment, initiative, self-discipline, 
and social, community, and work responsibility. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Improve the students' ability to express ideas about themselves and 
their environment; to increase students' articulation of thoughts by 
exposing them to effective methods of communication, including speech, 
writing, and criticarthinking; to instill students with an awareness of 
the controlling effects of both mass and individual communication. 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS, PSSS, SIS Staff Continual Continual Staff time 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Aid students* sensitivity to the existence or presence of diverse 
ideologies, to enable the student to critically distinguish between ideol- 
ogy and scientific fact; to expose students to varying systems and major 
thinkers in the humanities and social sciences. 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS, PSSS, SIS Staff Continual Continual Staff time 

OBJECTIVE 3 

Enable students to understand the ethical implications of their 

decisions and interactions with other people; to promote the concept 

that developing values is just that, a continual process of developing 
and sharpening judgmental acuity. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS, PSSS, SIS Staff Continual Continual Staff time 



Complete Cost 

Fall, 1977 Not appreciable 
Self-supporting 
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OBJECTIVE 4 

*> 

Help the student become aware of the vast choices before him. 
Help the student become objective through analysis and insight and to 
discriminate between emotional opinion and intelligent perception. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS, PSSS, SIS Staff Continual Continual Staff time 
OBJECTIVE 5 

Teach the benefits of participating in social change as opposed 

to being totally passive, and to examine the implications ot social change 
itself. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS, PSSS,^SIS staff Continual Continual Staff time 
OBJECTIVE 6 ^:^»^ 

Encourage students and staff to use innovative techniques in many 
classroom exercises. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

PSIS, PSSS, SIS Staff Continual Continual Staff time 



Unit Goal XII A 

Gain recognition and operate as a statewide career education insti- 
tution for specific high cost, vocational-technical programs. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

The College will seek approval and recognition by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education as a statewide postsecondary education institu- 
tion for the following programs: Broadcasting, Operating Room Technician, 
Radiologic Technology, Automotive Mechanics, Automotive Technology, 
Aviation Maintenance Technician, Carpentry and Building Construction Tech- 
nology, Construction Carpentry, Diesel Mechanics, Floriculture, Nursery 
Management, Forest Technology, Graphic Arts, Service and Operation of 
Heavy Equipment, Machinist General, Plumbing and Heating, Printing, Sign 
Painting, Toolmaking Technology, Tool Design Technology, Welding, Civil 
Engineering Technology, Electrical Construction, and other appropriate 
curriculums. 

Responsibil ity 



President & Dean of 
PSIS 
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Initiate Complete Cost 

Fall, 1975 Fall, 1976 Not appreciable 



VIL Support Services 
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The Williamsport Area Community College strives to provide services which 
assist secondary and postsecondary students to explore their career interests, recognize 
their aptitudes, develop an educational program which best suits their needs, interests, 
and potential for personal growth, and obtain employment in their chosen fields. All 
support services, Student and Career Development, Learning Resources, the Computer 
Center, and Administrative Services, share in this goal. 
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Student Profile 



Postsecondary 



Seventy-nine percent of the student body is male and 21% female. 



Ninety-six percent of the student body is white, 1% black, U 
American Indian, and 2%, either Puerto Rican American, Mexican American 
or Hispanic. 



Eighty-four percent^re single, 14% married, 1% divorced, and 
1%, either widowed or ^parated. 



Thirty-one percent are 18 years and below; 40% are 19 to 20 years; 
18% are 21 to 25 years; 7% are 26 to 35 years; and 4% are 36 years of 
age and over. 

Enrollment 

Ninety-one percent are full-time, 9%, pert-time students. 
Student Classification 

Slightly over one-half of the WACC students— 51%— are first-time 
freshmen. Thirty-eight percent are returning students, enrolled in the 
same program, while 7% are students returning to a new program. Four 
percent are transfers to WACC from another college. 

Program Enrollment 

Forty- four percent of the student body is enrolled in a vocational- 
technical associate degree program. Another 39% are enrolled in a 
vocational-technical certificate program. Eleven percent are unclassi- 
fied (community education credit courses), and 6% are enrolled in the 
College and University Transfer Program. 

Sponsorship Status 

Over one-half— 58%— are non-sponsor -district students. 



Race 



Marital Status 




Age 
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Reasons 

Asked why they chose to attend WACC, 69% answered, ^'fhis ColTege had 
a particular type of program in wMch I was interested," 

Informattoh Source 

High school counselors were the most important sources of information 
regarding WACC for 40% of the students. Nineteen percent received perti- 
nent information from an already enrolled student. 

Permanent Residence 

Over one-half live in WACC's 10-county district, with 30% coming 
from Lycoming County. Forty percent live in another Pennsylvania county, 
outside WACC's district, and 2% live out-of-state. 

Twenty-six percent of the students reside 101 to 300 miles from 
campus. Twenty- three percent 10 miles or less. Students are enrolled 
from every county of the Commonwealth, 3 states and 3 countries. 

Residence/WACC 

Thirty-eight percent of the respondents live at home while 53% room 

in private housing away from their permanent residence. College-leased 
housing accommodate?' the remaining 9%. 

Incomes 

Seventeen percent come from families with incomes under $7,500 annu- 
ally. Another 28% reported parental incomes of $7,500 to $10,999 annually. 
Approximately 22% of the students estimated parental incomes as $11,500 
to $14,999 annually. 

Financial Aid 

Almost one-half of the students--47%— currently receive financial 
assistance while attending the College. 

Employment 

Thirty-six percent of the students hold jobs requiring .15 - 30 
hours a week. 

Plans 

Seventy-five percent of the students plan to take jobs in Pennsyl- 
vania after finishing their College studies. 

Source: Postsecondary Student Characteristics Survey , Fall, 1975. 
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VII SUPPORT SERVICES 



Introducti on 

Meeting the specific educational needs of students is the central 
purpose of WACC. Everything else we do revolves around this purpose. 
In order to adequately serve the curricular, extra-curricular, and 
financial needs of students who attend WACC, to serve potential students 
in our district coiriiiiuni ties and agencies, to support faculty in the in- 
structional process, and to meet our legal, fiscal, and physical plant 
and equipment needs, the College provides four main support services: 
Student and Career Development, Learning Resources, Computer Services, 
and Administrative Services. 



POSTSECONDARY STUDENT AND CAREER/DEVELOPMENT 

Student and Career Development staff members, recognizing their 
role as partners in the educational process, are attempting to work 
with and through others in defining and establishing the conditions which 
will permit and encourage students to be responsible for their own learn- 
ing and responsive to the needs of society and the needs of other members 
of the College comn^unity. 

Staff members hope to help students acquire such general skills as 
the ability to analyze and synthesize, to handle data, and to see relation 
ships and to infer meanings regarding life and career goals. 

A student-centered philosophy is germane to all segments of a viable 
community college and the extent to which the "student-point-of-view" is 
decentralized and accepted throughout the campus is a distinct mark of 
institutional vitality. This transition, a College goal , suggests a 
change in organizational structure to more successfully implement the 
concepts of career education and a student-centered staff. 

The following organizational charts illustrate this transition: 
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Past-Present 
Dean, Postsecondary Student Services 

Director, Admissions and. Records 

Assistant Director 

Admissions Officers (2) 
Director, Financial Aid 

Financial Aid Counselor 
Director, Student Activities and Placement 
Counselors - Ombudsman (3) 
Health Services 
Housing Coordinator 



Future (7-1-76) Decentralization of Services 



Dean of Adrrini strati on 

Director, Business Operations 

Health Services 
Director, Financial Operations 
Director, Physical Plant 
Director, Computer Center 
Di rector, Financial A i d 

Fi nanci al Aid Counselor 
Di rector, Admissions 5 Records 

Assistant Director 

Admissions Officers (3) 

Student Housing 



Dean of Postsecondary 
Instructional Services 

Ass't Dean, Community Education 
Director, Learning Resources 
Ass't Dean, Student & Career 
DevelopmenT 
Counselors-Ombudsman (3) 
Director, Student Activities 
& Placement 

Coordinator, Developmental 
Studies 

Career Development Center 
Division Directors Ts) 
Faculty 



Dean of Secondary 
In structional Services 

Ass*t Dean, Secondary Instructional Services 
Faculty 

Pupil Services (2) 

Cooperative Education Program a Pupil Placement (2) 

The above underlined units of studenf-related activity indicate the 
future decentralization of these functions. The following statements 
summarize the reasons for involving all segments of the College in 
services for students. 
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Sujnmarj/ of for Change 

1. Need to develop and coordinate uniform system relating to student and 
financial records. 

2. Need for greater administrative efficiency and effectiveness without 
losing student-centered and human service point of view. 

3. Need to integrate student and career development concepts zs contained 
.in long-range plan with instructional programminq and learning 
resources. 

4. Opportunity to fully implement Career Development Center model by 
integrating learning resources, audio-visual, student assessment, 
career information, career counseling and planning, instructional 
resources, and career placement. 

5. Improved coordination of student orientation, student advising, 
vocational diagnosis, student counseling, developmental studies, 
student activities, and transfer or job placement. 

6. Opportunity for all staff— both administrative and instructional — 
to be more fully involved in the concepts of student service and 
student development. 

The following eight primary student support services currently con- 
stitute postsecondary student services: 

1. Admissions and Records 

2. Financial Aid 

3. Counseling: Personal, Academic, Ombudsman, and Transfer 
.4. Vocational Diagnostic Program 

5. Housing 

6. Health Services 

7. Student Activities 

8. Career Placement. 

The function of each unit and recommendations regarding further development 
are included in the following narrative. 
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1. ADMISSIONS AilD RECORDS 

S tudent Distribution 

Students corre to the College from every county in the State as well 
as from the institution's 19 sponsor school districts. Currently a 
larger number of students come from outside the sponsor districts. This 
characteristic may be traced throughout the history of the College. It 
is due, in large measure, to the tradition of trade and industrial vo- 
cational-technical programs offered at WACC which are not available 
elsewhere in the State. Students continue to come as first generation 
college students from lower middle income families. 



Student 
Appl 1 ca t i ons/Acceptances 

Recent years reveal the following: 



Total Total 

Year A pplications Acceptances 

1972 2870 2158 

1973 2487 2180 

1974 2271 1927 
1975 



Recruitment Effort 

Recruitment efforts have been analyzed regularly to determine their 
effectiveness. Activities engaged in from 1972 through 1974 are: 



Act! VI ty 


1972 


1973 


1974 


College Ninhts Attended 


12 


14 


17 


Counties Visited 


34 


41 


40 


High Schools Visited 


91 


112 


115 


Students Visiting WACC 


1,040 


1 ,206 


1,325 


Totals 


1 ,177 


1 ,373 


1 ,497 
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Admissions and Records 
Recommendations 

One/Two Year 



Vi si tati ons/I nf ormati on 

Emphasize visitations to both sponsor and non-sponsor high schools 
and establish strong liaison with district Bureau of Employment Security 
Offices and other social and governmental agencies. Distribute pertinent 
career information regarding programs and options and discuss this 
information with area residents. Most information will relate to oppor- 
tunities at WACC, but information might also provide other available 
opportunities. The main objective will be to expand the career horizons 
of individuals. Adults may especially exhibit a need to become more 
aware of career options and opportunities as shown in the career edu- 
cation models in Chapter III. ^ 

Acceptance Delays 

Immediately move to minimize needless delay in accepting a student 
due to limited work space. Better utilization of facilities, an effec- 
tive scheduling procedure, and regional learning centers are avenues to 
end this problem. 

In-Service Training 

Encourage and emphasize in-service training for Student and Career 
Development staff, faculty, and administration. Such efforts would help 
to clarify policies and procedures for all campus consti tueints. Student 
and Career Development staff members will have staff development oppor- 
tunities through participation in the Title III Developing Institutions 
(USOE) ACCTion Consortium program during 1975-76. 

Record Systems 

Develop an effective and efficient student information system 
enabling accurate gathering, storage, retrieval, and reporting of student 
information. A centralized student information system should provide 
better enrollment and registration procedures and an improved Student 
Master File, future college record keeping will necessitate an expanded 
use of computer services. 
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2. FINANCIAL AID 



Students may receive aid from a number of areas including: grants, 
scholarships, the Work-Study program, loans. Veterans' benefits. Social 
Security, and' Vocational Rehabilitation benefits. Financial aid total- 
ing $1,700,000 was provided to students during the 1973-74 academic year 
(includes $800,000 from Social Security, Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
Veterans benefits). 

Financial Aid 
Recommendations 



Policy 

Develop a comprehensive financial aid policy through analyzing 
and identifying the elements of the present aid process. This will 
include an analysis of staff function, coordination with other areas, 
and development of an operational calendar. 

Data Processing 

Develop an internal data processing system designed to identify 
needy applicants early in the year, implement a student loan accounting/ 
monitoring system, modify the student billing system to facilitate 
processing of awards, and automate the College Work-Study payroll record 
system in cooperation with the Business Office. 

Basic Grant Program 

Continue to develop the Basic Grant Program as an aid source for 
students. Awards in the ''974-75 academic year totaled $200,000 as 
compared to $34,000 in 1973-74. 



3. COUNSELING 

Postsecondary counselors view their role as facilitators of student- 
decision-making. This implies a belief that students can, with assis- 
tance, effectively plan educational, career, and personal goals. Maximum 
access to students is essential. Currently, student concerns find outlet 
through a faculty advisory system which functions to meet Immediate needs. 
Faculty refer their students to the professional counseling staff for 
more in-depth coordination of College and community resources. Counseling 
services are available from 8:00 to 4:00 p.m. The keynote of the 
counseling program is an emphasis on personal worth and self-di recti on. 
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Counseling data reveals that over 8,000 individuals came in contact 
with counseling services from 1972 to 1974. Viewing these years indi- 
vidually, the contacts increased by 15% per year, the types of problems 
have been, generally: 40% educational, 30% vocational, 10% personal, 
and 20% other, including admissions counseling and in-service training. 
Traditionally, the counseling staff has worked closely with specific 
groups such as developmental, probation, transfer, and drop-out students. 



Counseling Center Student Contacts 

1972- 73 2,181 

1973- 74 2,540 

1974- 75 3,375 

Total 8,096 

The increase is related to several factors pertinent to immediate 
and future development. 

1. Students are more aware of their rights and privileges. 

2. Advisors are taking a more personal interest in students. 

3. The image of counseling is being perceived by students and faculty 
as a "helping hand" relationship. 

4. Counseling staff members are making an attempt to inform students 
and faculty of their philosophy; their "open-door" policy. 

Student interests and aptitudes directly reflect the varied and 
complex detail of the 45 different vocational programs. This diver- 
sity requires an understanding of all aspects of the educational process 
to insure the successful treatment of student problems. This implies, 
in part, a need to articulate with such areas as Developmental Studies, 
the Learning Resources Center, and divisional offices in order to 
better assist students. It also requires a working knowledge of the 
career education model as found in Chapter III. A faculty handbook 
and in-service training procedures would be helpful to acquaint faculty 
with career and general counseling philosophy and operational procedures. 

In anticipation of an increasingly diverse student body, especially 
in part-time, unclassified, and community education categories, flexi- 
bility in the provision of professional counseling services is essential. 
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For example, tliere ^-tIII be a greater demand for evening student counsell- 
ing. And, the counseling staff will need to work with a wider range 
of life-styles and career patterns. The emerging "new students" will 
have, no doubt, already experienced several different work situations 
and career changes. An Increased Integration of personal development 
and career planning will, most likely, become the challenge of future 
counseling activities. 

Transfer Counseling 

This office was established in September of 1974 to assist students 
in the often confusing circumstance of advancing to another institution. 
Graduates in General Studies have encountered little difficulty in trans- 
ferring to senior institutions of their choice. More recently, graduates 
in business, engineering, and other occupational programs have also 
transferred with success to various schools. Larger numbers of career 
graduates seeking to transfer are anticipated in the future. 

The 1974 Placement tleport and 1975 Student Graduate Transfer 
Summary are contained in Chapter X, Outcomes. 

Counseling Recommendations 

Integration with Instructional Process 

Develop student potential by integrating counseling as part of 
the instructional process. Such an integration and inter -^disciplinary 
approach would enable counselors to offer greater assistance to both 
students and faculty. Effective communication and integration can 
occur best through a career education orientation to student needs < 

Orientation Program 

Continue to strengthen the orientation program for new students. 
Deans, asalstatit .d^ans, and the eight division directors should pro*- 
vide periodic review and help formalise procedures. Orientation place- 
ment data should be studied for effectiveness in assisting students 
to achieve at their optimum level. 

In-Service Meetings /Handbook 

^Develop in^'ser^lce meetings and seminars to provide faculty and 
administration insight into the student and career development area* 
All College committees should be made aware of student and career 
development staff activities to insure that policies, programs, class 
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, schedules, and other student concerns are seen in proper perspective 
by all College constituents. A counseling handbook designed as an 
in-service guide would assist in creating a greater av/areness of 
general and career counseling functions and procedures. 

Hunian Potential Groups 

Counseling staff meinbers should develop the expertise: to conduct 
human potential groups titat encourage an individual to build upon 
his/her individual strengths. 

Decen^traliz e Counselincf/Lvenin c Counselin g 

Decentralize counseling activities with "teacher-counselors" and 
"peer^ or "student-counselors." This change would greatly facilitate 
providing counseling set^vfces for evening students. Both types of 
counselors would be provided with strong in-service training by the 
counseling staff. Increasexl use of computer center services should be 
made to develop a centralized record keeping system. 

Development of Mini-Cout^ es 

Develop mini-courses designed to promote student orientation to 
College life, and personal decision-making skills. 

Group Counseling 

Implement group counseling techniques to explore instructional and 
personal problems, and career choices. The structure and direction 
of these groups should be determined by group members. 



4. VOCATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC PROGRAM 

The purpose of this area of Student and Career Development is 
to assist individuals in making meaningful career selections. Indi- 
viduals are given tests to determine career possibilities. Two or 
three weeks of "hands-on" worV trials are arranged in the technical 
areas of interest. The program concludes with diagnostic counseling 
sessions where tests and v/ork trial results are shared and career 
interests and abilities explored in depth. 



Program Results: 1972-74 

1£8 Participants 

54% were admitted - Certificate in Special Fields of Study. 
29% v;ere admitted - Associate of Applied Science Degree. 

8% were recommended to other vocational schools. 

6% terminated from -the program. 

2% were admitted - Associate of Arts in General Studies. 
1% were recommended for selective placement. 
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Reconimendations 

C lient Follow-up 

Conduct and publish a quarterly report of client job performance 
and job satisfaction. 

Adap tabi li ty 

Expand and adapt the proaram to include a greater number of secon- 
dary students. At the same time, further address the special problems 
of the unemployed and underemployed. 

Students 

Provide greater career exploration"^ services to individuals already 
enrolled at the College. 

Career Development Center 

Administer the Vocational Diagnostic Pronram as an integral part 
of the Career Development Center. 



5. HOUSING 

The College, at present, employs a Housing Coordinator to supervise 
three leased student housing properties and to coordinate housing. 
Over half of the postsecondary enrollment comes from outside a commuting 
radius of Williams port. The lack of adequate student housing is a 
serious deterrent to campus accessibility and enrollment grov/th. In 
response to the Goal-Setting Survey question, "In the event a sizable 
sum of money were to become available to the College, how do you feel 
it should be spent?" the majority indicated that student housing 
facilities should receive top priority. 

There is an urgent need to identify additional approaches in pro- 
viding lov/-cost, accessible housing for students. 

Contrary to its old Master Plan, the College does not plan to build 
student housing on its ov/n property or acquire adjacent land for the 
purpose of constructing student housing. Instead, it is recommended 
that the College should continue to work with interested area firms, 
organizations, alumni, and individuals in order to alleviate the severe 
shortage of adequate student housing. 
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Recommendations 



WACC Student [ lousing Corp , 

Formulate a Williamsport Area Community College Student Housing 
Corp., a non-profit group of concerned citizens and College officials, 
whose common purpose would be to work together to resolve the current 
shortage of adequate housing. The new corporation would be separate 
from the Colleqe. 

Hoover Dorms 

Do not renew the Hoover Dormitories lease for the 1976-77 academic 
year. Efforts should be made to have the lease renev/ed by a private 
party in order to provide continuity of services. 



6. HEALTH SERVICES 

An infirmary staffed by a registered nurse is available to assist 
v/ith temporary health problems. More serious medical problems are 
referred either to the Williamsport Hospital, located close to the 
College campus, or to the Divine Providence Hospital, also in the City. 
Other forms of medical services, such as counseling on hygiene and 
safety are also available. 



7. STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

The various student activities at The Williamsport Area Community 
College are currently characterized by tv/enty clubs, four fraternities, 
and a Student Government Association. The clubs cover a wide range of 
areas including those that relate to specific curricula, social frater- 
nities, nev/spaper and yearbook organizations, general interests, service 
clubs, and a band organization. Under the leadership of the Student 
Government Association, an Inter- Club Council has been formed to coor- 
dinate certain club activities. The College is currently represented on 
the Board of Directors of two State student organizations. A College 
student was selected by the Commissioner of the U.S. Office of Education 
to serve on the Federal Community Education Advisory Council. 

The local community is assisted by student participation in the 
blood donor drive, regular film offerings, college cultural events, 
concerts, and many charitable events. Several non-profit community 
agencies have benefited from special student instructional-oriented work 
projects. 
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Student Activities 
R'ecbminendations 

SGA/CoHege Community 

Establish ways and means of creating greater coordination between 
the Student Government Association and other campus groups. Such inter- 
action- could prove especially beneficial to the faculty, 

SGA/Inter-Club Council 

Establish joint projects and leadership workshops in fostering 
a close working relationship between the Student Government Association 
and the members of the Inter-Club Council, Such a relationship could 
produce a unified spirit among the student body, improve all aspects 
of recreation and lead to more community involvement. 

Student Se minars 

Conduct seminars regarding student rights , responsibilities, and 
other areas of academic concern to enable greater participation in campus 
life. 

Student Acti vities/Learning Center 

Plan and construct a facility designed to integrate Learning 

Resources, Career Development and Informational Services, and Student 

Activities to promote greater educational and inter-personal student 
gra/th. 



8. CAREER PLACEMENT 

The Placement Office exists to bring students and employers to- 
gether for mutual benefit. Services provided are: 

1. Arrange campus visitations for prospective employers. 

2. Coordinate off-campus job interviews. 

3. Initiate seminars to assist graduating students in writing job appli- 
cation letters, resumes, and developing effective interview skills. 

4. Maintain records of graduate placement including, where possible, 
data on wages and levels of employment, and job performance. 
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STUOENT AMD CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

POSTSECONDARY 



Unit Goals 

1. Identify, study, and evaluate new trends, ideas, and co^'jcepts in 
student and career development programs. 

2. Develop inservice programs based on staff needs, 

3. Develop a Career Development Center which recognizes the inter- 
relationships among instructional services, learning resources, 
developmental studies, vocational diagnostic, and student devel- 
opment. 

4. Develop, implement, and update an efficient computerized student 
information system. 

5. Educate the community/College about student and career development 
and its role in career education. 

6. Provide an assessment process for all students thttvnll enable 
them to identify strengths, areas in need of development, and 
personal and career aspirations. 

7. Develop and implement student and career development concepts and 
practices within and betv/een secondary and postsecondary units of 
the College by coordinating common services offered to students. 

8. Develop a continuous program evaluation process that enhances 
program assessment and ensures coordinated planning and irppleiricn- 
tation of student and career development. 
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Career Placement 
Reconine n d a ti on s 

One/Five Year 

Career De ve 1 opnien t Center 

Create a Career Deve'lopinent Center which v/ould provide career planning 
and career placement activities. Help students develop career planning 
' capabilities earlier in, and as part of; their College educational program, 

Full-Time Director 

— — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - ^ ..I - ■■ « ^ 

Explore the possibility of creating a full-time position for the 
director of this office. 

Pi visional Involvement 

Establish a plan v;hereby instructional divisions V/ould be more activer 
ly involved in the placement of their graduates. 

Co urse 

Explore the possibility of a formal course to prepare students for 
the "World of Work." 
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Unit Goal I 

Identify, study, and evaluate new trends, ideas and concepts in 
student and career development programs, 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Participate in the student development segment of the U.S. Office of 
Education Title III Developing Institutions ACCTion Program. 

Sub Objectives 

a* Attend regional workshops, 

b. Bring consultants to our campus* 

c. Visit other colleges with successful programs. 

rf. Develop campus staff development training programs. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean for Stud. July, 1975 June, 1978 Federal 

Career Dev. /Staff - ^ funding 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Assess current needs in each of the student and career development 
areas. 

Unit Goal II 

Develop inservice programs based on staff needs. 
OBJECTIVE 1 

Encourage self-evaluation within the student and career development 
staff. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Evaluate staff strengths and weaknesses. 

b. Prov^ide a means of assessing Student and Career Development 
program outcomes. 

c. Continuously evaluate Staff Development programs in relation to 
Student and Career Development program outcomes. 

ft 
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Responsjbil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career Sept., 1975 Continuous Staff time 

Dev. /Staff /Deans 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Develop a student and career development policy and procedures 
handbook. 

OBJECTIVE 3 

Plan a program to supplement staffing needs with paraprofessionals. 
Sub Objectives 

a. Organize and train teacher-counselors within divisional areas. 

b. Organize and train student counselors on college-wide basis. 

c. Initiate in-service sessions for interested faculty in areas including 
orientation, recruitment, registration and record keeping. 

Responsibility Initiate Compl ete Cost^ 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career February, 1976 May, 1977 Staff time 

Dev. /Staff 

Unit Goal II I 

Develop a Career Development Center which recognizes the inter-rela- 
tionships among instructional services, learning resources, developmental 
studies, vocational diagnostic, and student and career development. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Plan and coordinate a Career Development Center vnth instructional 
and support services to meet student career resource needs. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Survey student perceived needs in the area of career choice and pre- 
paration. 

b. Provide group and individual counseling to meet special career infor- 
mation needs. 

c. Provide and promote greater exposure to placement and transfer re- 
source information. 
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d. Incorporate a flexible student career exploration process into the 
vocational diagnostic program. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud, Career July, 1976 June, 1977 Federal 

Dev. /Staff funding 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Continually update career information. 

Sub Objective 

a. Survey national and local employment trends in each career area to 
assess manpower needs. 

b. Provide information on new careers and manpower needs to each division 
to assist in program assessment and development. 

c. Provide current information regarding salaries, working conditions, 
and advancement opportunities in each career area. 

d. Catalog career resource materials for easy access. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career July, 1976 Continuous Federal 

Dev. /Staff funding 
Research and Development 
Learning Resources 

Unit Goal IV 

Develop, implement, and update an efficient computerized student 
information system. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Develop a centralized information base. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Coordinate the offices of admissions and records, financial aid, and 
housing. 

b. Increase- inter-office communication. 
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c. Analyze information needs to increase record distribution efficiency. 

d. provide information to professional and classified staff in policy 
and procedure management. 

e. Evaluate the system regularly as an on-going administrative function. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Deans/Asst. Dean Stud. January, 1976 Continuous College 
Career Dev. /Admissions Resources 
& Records, Computer 
Center/Staff 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Increase overall efficiency in records management through greater 
computer utilization. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Develop a more flexible student master file. 

b. Aid the student assessment program with increased efficiency in 
mailings, test scoring, and research. 

c. Develop an effective and efficient computerized system to collect en- 
rollment and registration, financial aid, placement, and housing data. 

d. Provide information to appropriate faculty and staff on a routine 
basis. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dean of Admin./ Sept., 1975 May, 1977 Staff time 

.Staff 



Unit Goal V 

Educate the community/College about student and career development 
and its role in career education. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Provide information to faculty and administrative staff and involve 
them in planning and implementing certain aspects of career education. 
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Sub Objectives ^ 

a. Advertise the various innovations gained through the ACCTion Program. 

b. Solicit faculty and staff suggestions in developing a policy and 
procedures manual . 

c. Increase activity of student and career development staff in curricular 
areas as consultants in human behavior and implement a program to illu- 
strate how this staff can assist faculty in dealing with student needs. 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career November, 1975 Continuous Staff time 
Dev. /Staff 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Inform students and community of student and career development pro- 
grams and services available to them. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Survey student and community regarding career education needs. 

b. Discuss survey data with students in divisional areas. 

c. Increase the use of public media in reaching the community. 

d. Establish greater personal contact with community agencies and 
organizations. 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career January, 1976 Continuous Staff time 
Dev. /Staff 



Unit Goal VI 

Provide an assessment process for all students that will enable them 
to identify strengths, areas in need of development, and personal and 
career aspirations. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Survey and analyze student needs in terms of college and career 
selection. 
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Sub Objectives 

a. Develop a pre-assessment survey plan in conjunction with high school 
districts. 

b. Elicit the perceived needs of enrolled students regarding strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career Sept., 1976 Continuous Staff time 

Dev. /Staff 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Develop the orientation program. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Coordinate math and English placement testing with instructional 
services. 

b. Monitor the effectiveness of the orientation process based upon 
established criteria. 

Responsibil i ty Initiate Complete Cost 

Deans/Asst. Deans/ May, 1975 Yearly Staff time 

Counselors 

OBJECTIVE 3 

Provide a useful set of diagnostic measures. 
Sub Objectives 

a. Offer a battery of aptitude oriented tests for students. 

b. Encourage the use of interest and personality measures designed to 
provide students with self-appraisal information regarding career 
direction . 

c. Develop a flexible program of diagnostic evaluation for those who 
desire vocational testing and "hands-on" experience. 

Responsibil ity Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career Sept., 1975 Continuous Staff time 

Dev. /Staff 
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OBJECTIVE 4 

Aid the Developmental Studies Program in meeting achievement needs 
of students. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Provide mini-courses and workshops to give the student an opportunity 
to maximize his/her potentials. 

b. Assist the instructional staff in developmental studies to use student 
developmental techniques in order to deal more effectively with 
student learning problems. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Career Sept., 1976 Yearly Staff time 

Dev. /Staff 



Unit Goal VII 

Develop and implement student and career development concepts and 
practices within and between secondary and postsecondary units of the 
College by coordinating common services offered to students. 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Develop an efficient system to identify common concerns. 
Sub Objectives 

a. Provide a unified career development center that can respond to career 
exploration needs in both secondary and postsecondary areas. 

b. Initiate common approach toward sponsor districts concerning academic 
programs and future planning. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Deans/Asst. Dean Stud. Sept., 1976 Sept., 1977 Federal 

Career Dev. /Staff funding 
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Unit Goal VIII 

i ' - 

Develop a cojitiriuous program evaluation process that .enhances 
program assessment and ensures coordinated planning and implementation 
of student and career development. V- . 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Evaluate program outcomes through student and faculty feedback. 
OBJECTIVE 2 

Modify the program to meet expressed student, faculty and College 
needs. 

Responsibility ^ Initiate Complete Cost 

Asst. Dean Stud. Sept., 1976 Continuous Staff time 

Career Dev. • 
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SECONDARY 



The secondary counseling office is concerned with the educational 
emotional, and social development of students in relation to their total 
school experience. Counselors meet monthly with school district coun- 
selors to coordinate testTng^ develop surveys and prepare refports to 
assure meaningful student /progress in secondary vocational programs. 

Pupil services consists of the "^uilowing three elements: 

Getting Here : 

The Willlamsport Area community College offers assistance to the 
home school designed to assist the student to make a wise educational 
choice when entering the Vocational Technical Program. Enrollment begins 
with the guidance office n the home school where career planning is an 
integral part of the school's program. The Williamsport Area Community 
College Pupil Services P rsonnel provide services to the home school 
through the curriculum catalog, student tours, audio-visual programs, 
assembly programs, open h)use, PTA meetings, and individual and group 
counseling. 

Staying Here : 

Setting a career goal and planning an educational program to meet 
it has been a major step. However, as the student's education begins, 
he may find it difficult to adjust, or that he has erred in his choice. 
Counselors are provided.>t the Williamsport Area Community College to 
assist him in his adjustment, or to reevaluate his present situation. 
A career resource center is at the student's disposal. Test arid evalu- 
ation techniques are available. Introducing the student to the "World 
of Work" or further education is a constant endeavor. Helping the 
student to succeed is a major tioal . • 

Leavincj Here : 

Co-op education, permanenc employment, or further education should 
be a goal of all students. 

The Williamsport Area Community College, Secondary Instructional 
Services, offers a Capstone Program in Cooperative Education. The 
program is intended for seniors with 540 hours of in-shop training and 
is designed for on-the-job training in an occupational area that is 
compatible with the student's chosen vocational technical course. Some 
of the benefits derived from the program by the students are to relate 
education directly to his career interests through actual employment 
situations, to ease the transition from school to the "World of Work", 
and the opportunity to gain usage of specialized tools and processes 
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difficult or impossible to provide in the shop or lab. 

The College also provides employment assistance to the graduate. 
All students are registered with local employment offices. Inquiries 
for employees are made to the College by business/industry and handled 
by our placement services. The Williamsport Area Community College 
makes every effort available to assist its students in securing employ- 
ment or higher education. 

An immediate and continuing goal is for counseling personnel to 
create an identity of being non-administrative and non-punitive. The 
secondary program requires alternate scheduling between College and 
school district which can become rather complex. It is imperative that 
counselors be seen as positive channels of assistance. 

An additional goal is to develop and provide more effective career 
information and placement procedures regarding postsecondary programs 
and career opportunities for secondary vocational educational graduates. 
Conversely, the secondary counseling staff could help sponsor district 
students and faculty explore various career education clusters. The 
College provides a fine laboratory setting for career education awareness, 
exploration, and preparation experiences as illustrated and explained in 
Chapter III. 

Cooperative Education Program 

Students who have had 540 hours of training and are in the twelfth 
rade may participate in the program. Students participating in the 
o-op program attend their home high school for two, six, or nine weeks, 
depending upon the school* for their academic studies, and then report to 
their assigned employers for on-the-job training the next time period. 

How Students are Selected : 

Selection for The Williamsport Area Vocational Technical Co-op Pro- 
gram is a cooperative effort. Persons involved in the selection process 
include: the vocational instructor, the vocational guidance counselors, 
the home school guidance counselors, the cooperative business or indus- 
trial establishment, and the cooperative educational coordinator of The 
Williamsport Area Vocational Technical School. Factors in selecting are: 

1. Must be a senior with at least 540 hours of in-shop training. 

2. Grades in shop as well as in academic subjects must be 
satisfactory. 

3. His/her attitude and behavior must be satisfactory. 

4. His/her school attendance record must be good. 
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PUPIL PERSOIitJEL SERVICES 
SECONDARY 

Unit Goals 



1. Provide a continuous program of student orientation to acquaint 
new and prospective students with the availability of vocational- 
technical education opportunities. 

2. Maintain a career development center for students, staff, and 
sponsor district guidance personnel. 

3. Provide students with academic, career, personal counseling, and 
in appropriate cases, work closely with faculty, district coun- 
selors, and parents to best serve and meet student needs. 

4. Develop and implement an effective program of Cooperative Education 
that acquaints educators, students, business and industry with the 
aims, objectives and functions of the program. 

5. Provide an effective instructional program in employer- employee 
relations and responsibilities. 

6. Develop and implement a program of student ernplcymeat services 
designed to seek job opportunities and assist graduates to move 
into the world of v/ork. 

7. Develop and implement a follow-up and evaluation program that will 
alert the institution to its educational effectiveness. 

8. Develop and promote opportunities and experiences that offer devel- 
opment for staff. 
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A student, if selected, must proceed with the following steps prior 
to being assigned to the Co-op program: 

1. Coordinator and student discuss job possibility. 

2. Coordinator checks with prospective employer to determine if 
the job is a suitable one. 

3. Student will receive all co-op forms from coordinator (if 
student is under 16, he/she must have working papers). 

4. Student will be required to return production record form 
(work report form) to the cooperative education office 
every two weeks. If he/she fails to do so, he/she will be 
returned to school . 

5. Student must report to school on days he/she is not working. 

6. Students are to be evaluated by the employer during each 
report period. It is the responsibility of the coordinator 

to personally visit the employer to assist with the evaluation. 



Appro::imately fifty percent of the enrolled students are seen in 
individual conferences each academic year. 



Summary of Secondary Services 1972-74 



Individual Conferences 



Average No. Students 
Seen per Year 



Inter-shop Transfers 
Vocational Counseling 
Personal/Social 
Educational 
Testing 



200 
300 
300 
300 
100 
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Unit Goal I 



OBJECJI_VE 

Pupil Services Personnel will update and maintain audio-visual 
orientation program materials and make vocational- technical program 
information accessible to students and counselors. 

Pupil Services Personnel will participate in all local school 
functions (assembly programs, etc.) that relate to student and parent 
orientation. 

Responsibility In itiate £QfnpJe_te Cost 

Dean - SIS, Pupil Fall, 1975 Continuoiis Staff time 

Services Personnel 

Unit Goal II 

OBJECTIV E 

Develop and maintain a Career Development Center designed as a 
career resource center for students, counselors and sponsor school edu- 
cators . 

Re sponsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dean - SIS, Pupil Fall, 1975 Spring, 197/ $3,000.00 

Services Personnel 

Unit Goal III 

OBJECTIVE 

Conduct monthly guidance counselors' meetings and develop an effec- 
tive communication program for student and parent needs. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Pupil Services Fall, 1975 Continuous Staff time 

Personnel 
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Unit Goal IV 

OBJECTIVE ^ 

Effect a continuous communication approach to business and Industry 
to better inform them of the Co-op and placement programs, and extend 
the scope of the Co-op program. 

Respons ibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Co-op Coordinator Fall, 1975 Continuous Staff time 



Unit Goal V 

OBJlCTIVE 

Provide instruction in safety. Insurance, employee responsibilities, 
employer responsibilities, taxes, and business management* and evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program. 

Responsibili ty Initiate Complete Cost 

Co-op Coordinator Fall, 1975 Continuous Staff time 



Unit Goal VI 

OBJECTI VE 

Acquaint business and industry with our job placement services, 
seek out employment opportunities, coordinate Pennsylvania Employment 
Security activities, and enroll all students in Williamsport Area 
Community College Secondary Program's employment services program. 

Resp onsibility I nitiate C omplete Cos t- 

Co-op Coordinator Winter, 1976 Continuous Staff time 

Unit Goal VII 

0BJ£C2IVE 

Organize pupil-teacher ivorkshops to develop effective student 
follow-up program. 
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Responsibility I nitiate Conplete Cost 

Co-op Coordinator Fall, 1976 Continuous Staff-time 

Unit Goal VIII 

MLCjiVE 

Provide staff development opportunities for all staff. (See Staff 
Development Chapter.) 
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LEARNING RESOURCES 



Purpose 



The Learning Resources Center was established July 1, 1974. The 
Center is an administrative merger of library and audio-visual services. 
Its purpose is to seek improved efficiency in operations and to enhance 
student learning. 



The objectives of the Center are to provide leadership in the 
effective communication of ideas and to discover those techniques which 
will speed learning materials and equipment to students and faculty. 
Such objectives will be achieved through more efficient use of per- 
sonnel and equipment, a unified, single budget, and media support 
services. These objectives will contribute to a more efficient and 
effective organization and service delivery of print and non-print 
materials. 



Ten individuals comprise the Center staff. The library division 
has the largest group with six— two professional librarians and four 
classified staff. Audio-Visual Services has three staff members--two 
with professional contracts, a coordinator and a specialist, and one 
classified staff member. 



The Center maintains three major facilities of its own: the Library 
and Learning Lab in the Rishel Building; the Audio-Visual Center, 
located at the foot of Susquehanna Street; and the Office of Classroom 
Resources in the Academic Center. Staff from the Center also provides 
service at three branch learning centers: Aviation, Automotive, and 
Earth Science. 



Services were available 62 hours per week in the library division 
and 40 hours per week with evening hours when requested in the audio- 
visual division. Services are as follows: 



Objectives 



Staff 



Facil ities 



Services 
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LIBRARY 



AUDIO-VJSUAL 



Library/ Instruction 
Reference Assistance 
Circulation of Materials 
Acquisition of Materials 
Microforms: 

Instruction 

Materials 

Copying Provisions 
Photodupli cation Provisions 
Bibliographic Support of All 

Materials: 

Print/Non-Print 
Learning Lab 

Maintenance/ Instruction 
Branch Learning Centers 
Participation in Cooperatives 

Print/Non-Print 
Archives 

Special Collections 
Exhibits 

Special Programs 



L R C 



AV Equipment: 

Instruction^ 

Acqui si tion/ Inventory 

Distribution 

Mai ntenance/Repai r 
Classroom Resources 
Film Rental Program 
Television: 

Instruction 

Equipment 

Mai ntenance/Repai r 

WACC TV News 
Preparation of Media 

Instruction 

Assistance 
Participation in Coopera- 
tives: Films 
Instructional Photography 

Instruction 

Assistance 
Cinematography 



Learning Resources Center 
Materials/Equipment 



Books 36,745 (Volumes) 

Periodicals - Subscriptions 334 

Periodicals - Bound Volumes 2,115 
Microforms: 

Microfilm - Reels 1 ,244 

Microfiche - Cards 6,000 

Audio-Cassettes 600 

Filmloops - Super 8, Silent 407 

Records - Phono Discs 400 

Equipment 

Microforms - Microfilm/fiche Readers 7 

Microfilm/fiche Printers 1 



Audio-Visual Equipment: See First Annual Report of Learning 
Resources for complete list including television. 
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THE LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER 
Unit Goals 



1. Provide through the Learning Resources Center the most appropriate 
materials and equipment to enable students to succeed in their 
curricular programs and enrich their personal development. Further 
more, qualified staff will be made available to assist learners 

in their needs. 

2. Establish full bibliographic support (list and make available 
information) for all learning materials of the College and make 
this information available to students, faculty, administration, 
and all others who seek it. 

3. Provide through the Learning Resources Center the necessary exper- 
tise, materials, and equipment for the production of mediated 
instruction w.*^ere curricular needs call for it and where learner 
needs demand it. Such mediated instruction v/ould 'be available 
both in the classroom and in the College Learning Lab. 

4. Seek and establish the most efficient means for the storage, re- 
trieval, and dissemination of information to meet the ne^ids of 

all campus constituents and residents of the College's sarvice area 

5. Establish access for all campus constituents to a broader range 
of materials and expertise through cooperative efforti; with other 
institutions, both local and state-wide, in the areas of print and 
media services for instructional purposes. 

6. Provide through the Learning Resources Center, in cooperation with 
Student Development Services, the most appropriate materials and 
equipment to enhance and extend the basic concept of a Career 
Development Center for all potential learners whom the College 
might serve. 
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Learning Resources Center 

OBJECTIVE 1 

Evaluate Learning Resources Center's (LRC) organizational structure 
in relationship to LRC goals. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Evaluate staff and position responsibilities 

b. Conduct utilization study of audio-visual equipment. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

a/b Director of Learn- January, 1976 May, 1976 Staff time 

ing Resources 

Rationale . Functions and services available from the Learning Resources 
Center must be clearly designated before the Center's contribution to 
the teaching/learning situation can reach full fruition. Current job 
priorities must be changed and capabilities of current staff strength- 
ened through staff development programs. 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Determine staff capabilities in the areas of media software and 
hardware service, and inaugurate staff development programs to improve 
and enhance these capabilities. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Examine staff proficiencies in media area 

b. Inaugurate staff development programs to include: 

1 . In-house Seminars 

2. Off-campus Seminars, Conferences 

3. Workshops at other institutions 

c. Evaluation sessions and application of learned knowledge. 
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Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

a. Director of January, 1976 May, 1976 

Learning Resources 

b. Director of July 1976 June, 1977 $1,000 

Learning Resources 

c. Director of July 1976 December 1977 

Learning Resources 

Rationale , Successful Learning Resources operations demand that staff be 
highly flexible to meet all needs in both print and media services. Flexi- 
bility, on the other hand, presupposes knowledge and ability to act when 
need arises. Current LRC staff have either had training in print services 
and little or none in media, or vice versa. Staff must have training so 
that any member may render service in any area of Learning Resources 
activities when the need arises. (Services are to be understood as stan- 
dard operational activities.) 

Budget Explanation 

b. Expenditure Moneys to be applied to ten (10) staff for off- 
campus seminars, workshops, and conferences for 
travel, lodging, meals and supplies. 

OBJECTIVE 3 

Identify and resolve curricular needs for mediated instruction in all 
programs: postsecondary, secondary and community education and resources 
for the Career Development Center. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Survey deans, division directors, all faculty to determine needs and 
identify areas where media could be incorporated into instructional 
programs. 

b. Establish priority list and resolve needs. 

c. Provide most appropriate resource materials to enhance and extend the 
Career Development Center. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

a/b Director of February, 1976 August, 1976 Staff time 

Learning Resources 

c. " January, 1976 On-going 

Asst. Dean for Stud- 
ent & Career Dev. 
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Rationale . At present, there is little use of media in instructional pro- 
grams. A coordinated approach to the media needs of eech program and devel- 
opm.ent of media to fill these needs is necessary. Given the duties and 
responsibilities of all personnel concerned, the Learning Resources Center 
must become the prime mover in such an effort. It also can become a vital 
source of career education in-^ormation. 

OBJECTIVE 4 

Locate, identify, and make available full information on all learning 
materials owned by the College but not currently housed or on record at the 
Learning Resources Center. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Survey all offices involved in the teaching/I.istruction effort to locate 
materials; slides, transparencies, films, etc. 

b. Establish priority list and classify, catalog materials for inclusion in 
main catalog at LRC. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

a. Director of September, 1976 January, 1977 Staff time 

Learning Resources 

b. Director of January 1977 December 1977 Staff time 

Learning Resources 

Rationale . Until the Learning Resources Center became a reality in July, 
1974, a single source for the ordering of learning m.aterials in the area 
of media software did not exist. Consequently, hundreds of transparencies, 
slides and other materials are located throughout the campus, inaccessible 
to all who might use them. These materials must be located and classified, 
and this information made available at the LRC so that all patrons will be 
aware of them. 

OBJECTIVE 5 

Develop automated information retrieval system for all learning 
materials and documents maintained both in the Learning Resources Center 
and in branch Learning Centers of Libraries. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Computerize book holdings at LRC and branch learning centers. 

b. Computerize media soft-ware holdings at LRC and branch learning centers. 
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Responsibility 
a 



Initiate 



Complete 



Cost 



Director of .September, 1976 

Learning Resources 



September, 1977 Staff time 



b. 



Director of 
Learning Resources 



September, 1976 September, 1977 Staff time 



Rationale . At present an effective and quick method of informing interest- 
ed faculty or staff of learning materials available in their field of en- 
deavor does not exist. Suqh a system is valuable in upgrading or, develop- 
ing instructional programs. A first step toward establishing such a system 
is to place information on available materials on the computer. Some 
instructional areas have already had this done. A comprehensive approach 
is needed. * 

OBJECTIVE 6 

Locate, identify, central i2:e where possible, and make available full 
information on college produced documents, records, news releases, photo- 
graphs, reports, and various demographic items pertinent to, the college. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Locate and gather all past documents, photographs, and memorabilia 
of importance to the Institution. 

b. Establish and proinulgate system to collect and classify current mate- 
rials of importance to the Institution. 



Responsibility 

a. Director of 

Learning Resources 

b. Director of 

Learning Resources" 



Initiate 



Complete 



Cost 



September, 1976 September, 1977 Staff time 



January, 1976 



On-going 



$500 



Rationale . The danger exists that a great many documents and materials 
of historical significance will be lost to the College if a coordinated 
effort is not made to gather and protect them through an archival program. 
Such a program has not been forthcoming. The Learning Resources Center 
has the personnel and- abil ity to begin this effort. The value of having 
College documents and materials of historical significance properly gathered, 
listed and stored is immense and applies to all offices of the Institution. 
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COMPUTER CENTER 



Purpose 



The Computer Center exists for two purposes: 1. to support the 
academic program in Computer Science; 2. to serve the administrative 
data processing needs of the College. 

Staff 

The current staff consists of six people: 
Director 

Applications Programmer 
Systems Programmer 
Chief Operator 
Data Coordinator 
Shift Operator 

Facilities 

The Computer Center is locatexl on the second floor of the Klump 
Academic Center. It is comprised of two offices, one stockroom, and the 
computer room. 

The computer is a Univac Series 70 (Model 35E-RCA) amd was purchased 
and installed March, 1971. There are four disc drives, four tape drives, 
printer, punch, and reader. A calcomp plotter is on-line. Auxiliary 
e<juipment includes an Opscan 17 (to keypunch), sorter, keypunches, 
reproducer, collator, burster, and decollator. 

Services 

The Computer Center processes programs for students in academic 
computer courses and works closely with the Business-Computer Science 
Division in the training of operators. The faculty uses the Center for 
test grading and the processing of faculty reports. The Center also 
serves the administrative data processing needs of the College, primar- 
ily in the academic processing of student records. This includes 
processing the Student Master File to create rosters, grade reports, and 
transcripts. 
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COMPUTER CENTER 



Unit Goals 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 



Encourage campus-wide use of the computer by faculty, students, and 
administrators through educating them to the advantages of automated 
data processing. 

Promote a College-wide, systematic approach to the collection and 
dissemination of data. 

Provide leadership in the technical areas of computer hardware and 
computer software. t 

Cooperate with the Business-Computer Science Division in order to pro- 
vide the optimum services to computer students. 

Provide College management with current, essential information for 
effective, efficient decision-making and utilize the computer to re- 
lieve administrative offices of certain clerical tasks. 

Review and implement pertinent current developments in the fields of 
programming, cornputer hardware, and systems. 

Coordinate data processing with other community colleges and regional 
institutions. 



Provide continuing staff development fcJjLCpnjputer Center personnel. 
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QBJECTIVE 1 

Create a computer usage committee representing the academic, adminis- 
trative, service and financial sectors of the College to approve computer 
applications, to recommend policy, and to determine requirements for new 
equipment and personnel. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Improve communications flow between computer users and computer center. 

b. Open new areas for use of the computer. 

c. Establish priorities for projects. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

President - Establish February, 1976 September, 1976 Staff time 
Committee 

Rationale: The computer is a valuable resource which should be utilized 
by all sectors of WACC. In order to use the computer more efficiently, 
a committee of users should be organized to establish priorities, to co- 
ordinate departments, and to open channels of communication. 

OBJECTIVE 2 

Improve the admission-scheduling-registration cycle in order to pro- 
vide timely and accurate reports. ^ 

Sub Objectives 

a. Provide an accurate audit trial for student record changes 

b. Develop procedures for all phases of scheduling and registration 
process. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dirs. of Com. Center/ May 1975 May, 1976 Staff time 

Adm. & Records 

Rationale : IrT the past the computer center has had to adapt to changing 
procedures in scheduling and registration. No two semesters have been 
handled the same. There is a definite need to formulate consistent pro- 
cedures in order to spend time on other needed projects. 
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OBJECTIVE 3 

Improve the student transcript system in clos« coordination with the 

Admissions and Records Office in order to 1) include community education 

students; and 2) determine semester in which each student is enrolled. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Establish new standards for transfer courses, credit by examination, 
advanced placement, and re-enrollments. 

b. Decrease the paperwork involved with making changes to transcript file. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dirs, of Comp. Center/ June, 1976 June, 1977 Staff time 

Adm. & Records 

Rationale : The transcript system is already an integral part of the 
Col lege '*s record keeping system. It now requires additional programming 
to expand its capabilities. 

OBJECTIVE 4 

Create a student revenue accoun\.^ng system in order to capture data 
on charges, receipts, scholarships and financial aid data, and deferred 
tuition payments. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Develop a procedure to determine student eligibility for sponsorship 
by sponsor school districts. 

b. Develop procedures for computation of tuition and lab fees. 

c. Develop a data gathering system to provide the same data to Financial 
Aid Office, Business Office and Computer Center. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dean of Administration February, 1976 May, 1976 Staff time 

R ationale : The billing and collection of tuition, service fees, and activ- 
Tty fees has increased in complexity to the point where manual processing 
is difficult. The Computer Center presently computes and prints invoices; 
this is only a start. The entire system must be studied. Financial aid 
is now handled independently of other WACO systems, Ttiere is a need to 
integrate the financial aid data flow with both the adftiiss ions-registration 
process and the Business Office. 
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OBJECTIVE 5 

Develop a personnel reporting system to handle HEGIS reporting and to 
provide the Employee Relations Office with timely status reports. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Create a distribution list for College-wide mailings by category. 

b. Develop forms for input data which will update files and telephone 
directory. 

ft.. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dir. of Computer Center March, 1976 July, 1976 Staff time 

Rationale : Reports which are required by government agencies are aPttinn 
more complex requiring an automated reporting system which will Ix^IdUe 
the submission of these reports. This system mjst be bif t fJJm g?oun5 up 
because no manual systems now exist in this area. ^ 

OBJECTIVE 6 

Study the feasibiMty of sharing computer resources with institutions 
in the North Central Region. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Determine daXa processing needs of sponsor school districts. 

b. Coordinate effor'ts with intermediate units. 



c. Establish a liaison with regional institutions to develop and share 
software. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete cost 

Dean of Administration June, 1977 June, 1978 

Rationale: While WACC is presently in excellent position with respect to 
Its capital budget for the Computer Center, it is time to look forward in 
order to plan for new technology; this includes both administrative and 
educational data processing. It should be recognized that an economy of 
scale exists in the computer field; two institutions can get a more 
sophisticated technology and more computing power by joining forces, than 
by individually spending the same .dollar amount on a stand-alone system. 
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OBJECTIVE 7 

Develop and implement a physical asset inventory system in coordina- 
tion with the Inventory Management Office to computerize record keeping 
and status reporting. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Write procedures and design forms for handling input data and record- 
ing changes. 

b. Train personnel to use a computerized inventory system. 
Responsibility Initiate 

a. Dean of Adm. February, 1976 

b. " June, 1976 

Rationale: WACC has recently employed an outside firm to conduct a phys- 
ical Inventory of assets. We are now building a system to update inven- 
tory records, to summarize and list reports. 

OBJECTIVE 8 

Develop a computer based accounts payable, budget system in conjunc- 
tion with the Business Office. 

Sub Objectives 

a. Establish a general ledger system on the computer using magnetic disc 
for storing information, for rapid updating and for rapid retrieval of 
information. 

b. Establish a vendor file on magnetic disc. 

c. Create a check register. 

d. Interface the accounts payable system with the budget reporting system. 
Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dean of Administration April, 1975 June, 1976 

Rationale: It is necessary to automate the accounts payable system in 
order. to 1) relieve the Business Office of routine clerical functions; 
2) provide College management with timely financial reports; 3) provide 
budget centers with timely monthly reports. 



Complete Cost 

May, 1976 Staff time 

Ongoing 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
Unit Goals 



1. Develop a decentralized, participative style of management that encour- 
ages decision-making to occur at that level most affected by that 
decision. 

2. Clarify roles, responsibilities, and relationships of trustees, admin- 
istration, sponsors, faculty, students, staff, and external agencies. 

3. Implement a continuous planning process for all units and divisions of 
the College. 

4. Develop and implement a Managerrent Reporting and Information System 
which meets the needs of the administration, trustees, and external 
agencies. 

5. Manage by objectives- and for results. 

6. Identify and pursue financial and other resources essential to support 
College budget and programs. 

7. Strengthen the College's unique secondary and postsecondary career edu- 
cation concept and organizational structure; 

8. React to and initiate communication with local, state, and federal 
legislative and educational decision-makers regarding educational ser- 
vices, performance, and needed resources. 

9. Inform the public regarding mission, goals, programs, services, and 
activities. 

10. Develop, administer, and evaluate a comprehensive and equitable personnel 
classification and salary system. 

11. Coordinate policy development, implement policy approved by Board, and 
develop required regulations and procedures needed to implement policy. 
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WACC 

Principles of Administration 

1. The mission and the major goals of the institution should be kept be- 
fore all segments of the College community -- trustees, sponsors, 
students, faculty, alumni, patrons, staff, and the various publics 
of the College. 

Z. The practice of basic courtesy is essential in dealing with all stu- 
dents, employees, and the public. 

3. In any decision-making process, those who will be affected by the de- 
cision should be informed and, if possible, consulted. 

4. The faculty, the student body, and the staff — the College community- 
should be the first to hear about important decisions and. developments. 

5. The people who are consulted when a decision is being sought (faculty, 
students, and staff) should be helped to understand the way in which 
their advice or counsel will be used. 

6. When responsibility is delegated — as it should and must be in any 
organization -- corresponding authority should be delegated within 
reasonable limits. 

7. As a general rule, the responsible person nearest to the involved 
situation should make the decision. 

8. Consistent effort should be made to enable all in the College to under- 
stand the principle that there must be a relationship between responsi- 
bility and competence that an individual can be given responsibility 
only in an area where he has established his competence. 

9. Favoritism, or what appears to be favoritism, is especially harmful 
to morale. 
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Managing Organizational Behavior 

The unit Goals of WACC's administrative services reflect the concept 
of management by objectives (MBO), an approach in which the College as 
a whole participates in managerial functions. 

Management by objectives is defined as: 

A process whereby the superior and the subordinate 
managers of an enterprise jointly identify its common 
goals, define each individual's major areas of respon- 
sibility in terms of results expected of him, and use 
these measures as guides for operating the unit and 
assessing the contributions of each of its members J 

At WACC, management by objectives is defined broadly and includes not 
only subordinate managers, but representatives from all levels of the 
organization. The function of the administration in this concept is to 
work through and with others in the College to achieve the College's goals 
and objectives. 2 The managerial functions of planning, organizing, imple- 
menting, and evaluating are, thus, shared functions at WACC. 

Planning is the first and most important administrative function. 
It includes the creation of goals and objectives through widespread input 
and participation. The administration, while providing guidance and co- 
ordination in this process, has attempted to include those directly in- 
volved in each area with the planning process in that area. 

Organizing personnel and resources to fulfill the goals and objec- 
tives of the College is a second function of administration. At WACC this 
process has included the formation of a new organizational structure, and 
the clarification of responsibility for each area and for each of the 
College's objectives. This results in a clearer definition of responsi- 
bility and provides a structure within which the College's objectives be- 
come attainable. 

Implementation is also known as the operating function. Once plans 
have been made and the proper organization established for implementing 
plans, the staff can then execute as planned in order to achieve stated 
objectives. 

Evaluation involves follow-up to determine whether or not results 
have been achieved. As the College seeks to implement its goals and 
objectives, the administration must continually assess the progress in 
each area, and modify plans, organization, and operational procedure 
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based on this evaluation feedback. 

Through this cyclical process the administration hopes to provide 
a process and environment which all members of the College can under- 
stand and which will enable them to work together more effectively to 
fulfill mission, goals, and objectives. 



ALL-COLLEGE COMMITTEES 

The All -Col lege Committees assist in the governance, decision- 
making, and policy planning process by reviewing proposals and concerns 
within their areas of responsibility, and then making action and policy 
recommendations directly to the President of the College, In order to 
provide broad and representative input into governance and policy deter- 
mination. All -Col lege Committees are composed of joint membership of 
students, faculty, and administrative staff, (The Staff Development 
Committee includes classified staff representation in place of students.) 
Active involvement of the total College community (students, faculty, 
administration, and staff) benefits the total institution. 

In order to place accountability at the appropriate level, it is 
important to fully understand the policy planning process and to distin- 
guish among roles, responsibilities, and relationships of College 
committees, administrators, and the Board of Trustees. Basically, 
College committees recommend policy to the President, the President 
recommends policy to the Board, the Board approves policy, and the 
administration implements policy. Thus defined. College committees are 
not administrative (operational) in nature. On the other hand, they are 
high-level policy review and policy recommending bodies. In the non- 
policy areas. College committees do not concern themselves with opera- 
tional decision-making, but with broad, general concerns and issues that 
require representative input. 

The Policy Planning Process may be described as the following 
sequential steps: 

1, Policy Revision or Policy Formulation , 

While the i^rimary responsibility for initiating review of 
existing pdTlcies and developing new policies rests with the 
administrators and staff within specific units of the College, 
any member of the College community (faculty, student, admin- 
istrator, or staff) or any group within the College may 
initiate policy. 
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2. Policy Review 

Once a proposed policy revision or new policy has been 
formulated, it is reviewed by the appropriate adminis- 
trator and the appropriate committee. 

3. Policy Recommendation 

Proposed policies which have been reviewed and revised, 
and are ready for adoption are forwarded to the President 
of the College by the appropriate committee. 

4. Policy Approval 

If the President approves the recommended policy or 
policy change, he will then submit it to the Board of 
Trustees for their consideration and approval. 

In the non-policy areas, the sequential process would be the same 
except that some action-recormnendations would not require Board approval. 
The entire governance and policy planning process is depicted graphically 
on the following page. 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF ALL-COLLEGE COMMITTEES 



Student Affairs Committee 

Membership: four students, two faculty, two administrators 

Reviews policy proposals, recommends policy; reviews concerns, 
recommends action in the following areas. 

1. Guidance and counseling services, including Ombudsman 

2. Career Development Services: career awareness, information, 
and planning 

3. Testing and course/program placement 

4. Student advisor system and services 

5. Rights and responsibilities of students, including disciplinary 
procedure and due process 

6. Placement services and student follow-up, including alumni 
services 

7. Student orientation program and services 

8. Commencement and related activities 
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Control and Accounting of Student Activities 

Membership: four students, four faculty, two administrators 

Reviews policy; recommends policy, budget or action in the follow- 
ing areas: 

L Activity funds budget 

2. Student activities and functions, such as dances, special 
student events, excursions, field trips 

3. Student clubs, Inter-Club Council, Student Government 
Association 

4. Intramural and intercollegiate activities 

5. Cultural events 

6. Tot-Watch Service 

Scholarship and Student Loan Committee 

Membership: four faculty, two administrators 
Recommends policy and/or action in the following areas: 

1. Requests for student scholarships and loans 

2. Student Financial Aid program 

3. Deferred tuition payment plan 



Supporting Services Committee 

Membership: four faculty, two students, two administrators 

Reviews policy proposals, recommends policy; reviews concerns, 
recommends action, in the following areas: 

1. Learning Resources - including library and audio-visual 
services 

2. Bookstore 

3. Computer Center services 

4. Health services 

5. Printing and publications 

6. Research and development 

Admissions, Records and Registration 

Membership: three faculty, three students, three administrators 

Reviews policy, procedures, and practices; recommends policy, 
systems, and procedures, in the following areas: 

1. Admissions: enrollment policy, recruitment pr*ocedures, required 
application information, application fee, and related items 

2. Scheduling of all classes 
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3. Registration: credit, non-credit; day, evening 

4. Records, including student master file 

5. Student information and reporting system 



Staff Development 

Membership: three faculty, two administrators, two classified staff 

Reviews programs and activities, recommends policy, in the following 
areas: 

L Comprehensive staff development planning 

2. Faculty convocation 

3. Faculty and staff in-service training 

4. Management development program 

5. Orientation of new staff 

6. Staff development needs assessment 

7. Faculty and staff exchange with other institutions and agencies 

8. Evaluation of staff development activities 



Facilities and Safety Committee 

Membership: four faculty, four administrators, three students 

Reviews areas of concern, makes action recommendations; reviews and 
recommends policy, procedures and practices in the following areas: 

!• Safety conditions and procedures throughout the College 

2. Plant, operation, and maintenance 

3. Space utilization 

4. Facilities: educational environment, remodeling or renovation, 
new construction, physical site, and facilities planning 

5. Parking and parking regulations 

6. Bussing, College motor pool, transportation system 

Budget Committee ^ 



Membership: four administrators, three faculty, two students 

Reviews proposed College budget and related policy and procedure 
and reacts with specific recormiendations designed to improve the follow- 
ing areas: 

1. Annual budgetary process 

2. Annual budget as proposed by cost center administrators and 
the President 

3. Long-range budget projections and financial planning 

4. Educational and institutional priorities 

5. Sources of income 

6. Tuition and fees schedule 

7. Budget reporting system 

8. Inventory control system 
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THE WILLIAMSPORT AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
POLICY PLANNING. GOVERNANCE. & DECISION MAKING STRUCTURE 



State and 



Sponsoring Districts 



WACC Building Authority 



Board Committees 



1 



-^Budget, State Law & Regulations, Master Plan, Facilities 
-^Budget, New Sponsors, New Trustees (Approval of) 



Board of Trustees 
~i 



Executive Council 



Sponsor Liaison & Nomination 
'of New Trustees 



President 



Negotiation 
Teams 



Appropriate Dean 



I 



Advisory Committees 



All -College Committees 



•—Professional Adv. 
Committee - Chief 
School Administrators 

Community & Trade 
Program Advisory 

Committec^s - For 
Voc"Tech Programs 
& Community Ed 
— Programs 



— Student Affairs 
Supporting Services 

■ Facilities & Safety 

• Admissions, Records 
& Registration 

•Control & Accounting 
of Student Act. Fund 

— Staff Development 

— Budget 

— Scholarship & Student 
Loan Fund 



Fac 



uity] 



*Ad Hoc 
Committees 



WACCEA 
Ed. AssoC( 



Faculty Standing 
Committees 



Appropriate Administrator 



I 



Faculty, Staff, & Students 



ii-Curriculum & 
Instruction 



Academic 
Policy 



— Employment, 
Promotion 
& Tenure 



^Established by President or through negotiations with WACCEA for a specific purpose: 
Example -- Evaluation Committee 



10/75 Draft 



Figure 10 
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Footnotes 



' Paul Hersey and Kenneth H. Blanchard, Management of Organiza- 
tional Behavior (2nd ed.; Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 
1972), p. 104. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 
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The Williamsport Area Community College strives to offer programs of staff 
development for all personnel which foster an institutional climate favorable to 
individual growth and encourage participation in decision-making by all constituents. 
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VIII. STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Philosophy 

We believe in the capacity of staff to develop their abilities to 
the fullest potential. We believe that a staff which performs compe- 
tently and which finds meaning in its work and life will function to- 
gether more effectively to benefit the educational program. 

Staff as herein used includes all who serve in the College:^ namely 
trustees, professional staff, and classified staff • Professional staff 
includes administrators, teaching faculty, counselors, and librarians. 
Classified staff includes secretarial, maintenance, and custodial 
personnel . 

Objectives 

The objectives of a staff development program are to improve the com- 
petencies of those serving in the Community College by designing formal 
pre-service and in-service programs. The program shall^also allow for 
individual self-improvement, self-realization, and renewal through parti- 
cipation in conferences, workshops, travel, professional organizations, and 
upgrading of personal credentials through ongoing educational pursuits. 
The need for such a program gained emphasis from the goal setting survey. 
Staff development is represented in the College's mission statement. 

The current status of staff development and staff suggestions were 
used as a basis in the formulation of the following guidelines for an 
effective staff development program: 

1. The program shall be developed around the College's mission and 
the needs of the staff and community. It must be developed as 

an integral part of the College with full administrative support. 

2. The program must have a person or persons who carry prime respon- 
sibility for it from planning through evaluation. 

3. Funds must be provided for all functions of the program. These 
funds must be included in the budget. 

4. The staff must be allowed time to participate in the program. 
Released time may be required in some instances; in other in- 
stances, programs should be included in the College calendar. 
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5. Presentations or activities must be properly publicized well in 
advance. 

6. The staff must be motivated to engage in the programs. One 
suggestion is to offer in-house credit to be applied to the 
point system. Another possibility is to include programs as 
a contractual obligation. For some staff, involvement in 
programs might be used to determine their candidacy for off- 
campus training programs subsidized by the College. 

7. The program must be continual ly evaluated to provide direction 
for future programs/ 

8. The College's own staff should be used to design, offer, con- 
duct, and evaluate programs. 



Historical Perspective 

Staff analysis in the previous Self Study (January, 1970) appears to 
have related primarily to those who possessed "faculty status" as approved 
by the Board of Trustees, i.e., the President, Vice President, Deans, Li- 
brarians, and teaching faculty. Analysis compiled for that study, which 
examined the period 1965 (the founding date of the College) to 1969, 
focused on such areas as distribution by rank and degree. Other items in- 
cluded were the number taking advanced academic work, the listing of all 
Board of Trustee policy pertaining to leaves of absence^ tuition reimburse- 
ment, etc., and a brief biography of each member of the Board. 

The 1970 report shows that out of a total of 174 staff members em- 
ployed at some time during the period 1965 to 1969 — 44.9% of the faculty 
had less than a Bachelor's degree; 21.8^ possessed a Bachelor's degree 
only; 31.6^ a Master's; and 1.7^ a Doctorate. As of 1969 the faculty 
were categorized according to the following ranking system — 59.0% 
Instructors, 27.0% Assistant Professors, 10.3% Associate Professors, and 
2.3% Professors.' According to other statistics listed in the report, 
81.0% of the faculty had pursued education beyond their current degree or 
diploma. ' 

At the time of the study in 1969, the College possessed a seven-year 
sabbatical plan, a free tuition plan for courses taken at the College and 
a travel expenses plan for "professional development." These provisions 
constituted the major policies relating to staff development. An examina- 
tion of Board approved statements on "Roles and Responsibilities" and 
various job descriptions provides a degree of evidence that staff develop- 
ment was not part of the active consciousness of the College community. 
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Summary of Analysis of Staff 

Trustees 

To establish a data base relevant to staff development for the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees, a questionnaire was constructed and 
adminiistered to this group. The 15 members were asked to respond to 
a variety of items, including teaching or administrative experience, 
years on the College Board, identification of trustee constituency, 
occupation, and attitude toward staff development. Eleven trustees 
returned their questionnaires. The questionnaires reveal the following 
information: the mean age of this group is 55 years; two individuals 
possess earned doctorates, one has a law degree^ six have Master's 
degrees, two have baccalaureate degrees, and one is a high school grad- 
uate; eight of the trustees feel their first responsibility is to the 
sponsor district, while three identified their constituency as the stu- 
dents and the College. 

Generally, as a group, their reaction to developmental activities for 
the Board was positive. Furthermore, they view development activities for 
the staff as a high priority. 

Professional Staff 

To develop a profile of the professional staff, an attachment was 
included as part of the attitude questionnaire discussed later in this 
report. Information gathered by this form included data needed for 
federal Affirmative Action reports, educational background, staff devel- 
opment accomplishments and professional accomplishments since 1970. If 
the reader of this document wishes to review the material, it is on file 
in the Office of the Assistant to the President for Employee Relations. 
Following below is a general report of rank (where applicable) and 
degrees for administrative and non-teaching professional staff (ADM), 
postsecondary faculty (PSIS), and secondary faculty (SIS). 

Classified Stafv 

In an attempt to assess the need for staff development for the 
classified members of the College community, a questionnaire was con- 
structed and administered to this group. 
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Information from the questionnaires is illustrated below. 



Administrative and Non-Teaching Professional Staff 


Doctorates 


6 


Masters 


20 


Baccalaureates 


8 


R.N. 


2 


No Degree 


12 


Total 


48 



Postsecondary 


Instructional Services Faculty 




Degree 




Rank 




Doctorates 


2 


Instructors 


69 


Masters • 


38 


Assistant Professors 


36 


Baccalaureates 


26 


Associate Professors 


^ 12 


R.N. 


4 


Professors 


3 


Associate 


5 






No Degree 


45 


Total 


120 


Total 


120 







Secondary Instructional Services Faculty 
Degree Rank 



Doctorates 


0 


Instructors 


23 


Masters 


C 


Assistant Professors 


7 


Baccalaureates 


8 


Associate Professors 


2 


R.N. 


0 


Professors 


_0 


Associate 


1 






No Degree 


23 


Total 


32 


Total 


32 
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Secretarial /Clerical 

Maintenance 

Custodial 

Warehouse 

Securi ty 

Tool Room Attendants 


44 
19 
29 
2 
4 
12 


Total 


110 


Work Experience at WACC 


Other Related Work Experience 


Less than One Year 9% 

I to 5 Years 50% 
6 to 10 Years 22% 

II to 15 Years 8% 
16 Years or More 8% 


Less than One Year 48% 

I to 5 Years 8% 
6 to 20 Years 11% 

II to 15 Years 4% 
16 Years or More 17% 


(This group reported that 63% have had some education beyond 
high school) 



Current Staff Development Activities 



The attitude toward staff development, as conveyed in the 1970 
report has been altered. A questionnaire distributed to professional 
staff indicates that nearly all professional personnel experience some 
staff development activities each year. However, these activities, 
though comprising a lengthy list, do not meet the individual needs of most 
faculty. The activities experienced on an individual basis include formal 
educational pursuits, plant visits, travel, reading, attending cultural ^ 
events (mostly off campus), playing instructional tapes, and participating 
in community, civic and religious organizations. 

Activities of the College involving large numbers of professional 
staff include convocations, faculty meetings, division meetings, social 
events, and involvement in the Middle States self-evaluation study. 

Programs involving smaller numbers or special groups include budget 
seminars (new in 1974-75); management-by-objectives instruction, new for 
administrators; trustee-administrator retreat, the first of its kind. 
These activities were geared primarily to administrators. For profes- 
sional staff, orientation of new faculty was revived; corporate-sponsored 
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workshops were offered, and vocational education and general education 
courses were offered to WACC personnel by The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. In-service activities include curriculum development and change 
by faculty involved, use of new equipment for business and technical 
faculty, orientation to learning resources, introduction to the uses of 
the computer, faculty athletics, college committee work, and cooperative 
education workshops. Special in-service training was designed for 
nursing faculty, counselors, and librarians. 

Most staff regularly attend non-college-sponsored conferences and 
workshops in their teaching or administrative areas, and administrators, 
including division directors, visit other colleges to exchange ideas. 

For classified staff, by means of Board policy, there is inclusion 
in the free tuition plan. The questionnaires submitted by classified 
employees indicate little in-service work; brief demonstrations concern- 
ing new equipment appear to be the single instance of in-service training 
For the first time, the College arranged a social function to which all 
staff were invited, indicating agreement with the committee definition of 
staff as cited at the beginning of this report. 



Staff Attitude Toward Development 

To assess the attitude of the professional staff concerning staff 
development and their expectations for the future, a questionnaire using 
the Likert scale (low to high response) was devised. Eight general cate- 
gories germane to staff development were devised and respondents noted 
their feelings on a one-to-four (1-4) scale with 1 = low and 4 = high. 

Results of the questionnaire indicate that this group has a favorabl 

attitude toward staff development. The illustration below reveals the 
responses of the staff to the various categories. 



High Response 



Curriculum Development 

Innovative Teaching Techniques 

Improving Community Understanding of WACC and 

Knowledge of WACC's Resources 
Defining/Establishing Cooperative Relationships 

with Area Institutions, Organizations, Agencies 
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Low Response 



Library Services 
Use of Computer 
Cooperative Education 
WACC Governance 



Degrees of concern having been established, the professional staff 
were asked through an open-ended question to list special skills/ 
competencies that they might be willing to share with others. A great 
diversity of knowledge and skill was revealed. Some could, for example, 
share information on innovative instructional techniques, some, contract 
systems, some, formulation of behavioral objectives and use of the com- 
puter. WACC already has a nucleus for staff development. 

Areas of concern receiving low responses are indeed worth analyzing. 
Library (Learning Resources) Services have for years been located on the 
fringes of the campus. They are not readily accessible to faculty and 
students. Statements from individuals from all campus constituencies 
indicate that this may be the reason for the low response. Cooperative 
Education and the use of the computer are relatively modern educational 
adjuncts to this College. Staff must be made aware of their potential 
values. Governance suffered most likely from the history of turmoil and 
low morale at the institution during the last few years. 

Classified staff also reacted favorably toward development. Seventy- 
five (75%) reacted positively to participation in short courses, workshops, 
or other types of job performance improvement during working hours. The 
willingness exists! It drops somewhat for non-working hours but the 
figure still remains high at sixty-six percent (66%). There was also 
interest in the formation of committees to develop recommendations for 
programs and review of personnel policies. 



r 

Expressed Deficiencies 

In addition to answering the question of the desirability of staff 
development, the questionnaire also provided a base for the recommenda- 
tions. Respondents answered specific questions about professional 
deficiencies and open-ended questions eliciting suggestions for programs. 
Nearly seventy percent (70%) of the professional staff felt in-service 
training to be important to them. Of a list of in-service programs, the 
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most desired training was that relating to teaching skills and curricu- 
lum development. This response correlates well with the "desire to 
improve instructional methods" expressed by over seventy percent (70%) 
of the professional staff as a major reason for pursuing additional 
education and for attending conferences and workshops. 

However, since over half of the respondents admitted to not attend- 
ing conferences and workshops, and, since over half claimed that lack of 
sufficient time prevented them from pursuing further education and train- 
ing, it may be inferred that one need in staff development is to make 
training in basic and innovative teaching methods and in curriculum de- 
velopment more easily attainable. 

Over a hundred persons indicated a desire to participate in in- 
service training in technical skills on the questionnaire. The fact 
that few--almost no--such programs were listed as part of current staff 
development activities indicates a major deficiency in the technical area. 

A need has also been expressed for orientation for new faculty. 
Although this need has been met since the Spring Semester of 1975, some 
recent faculty have not had such orientation. In addition, the staff 
development questionnaire indicates much interest among the entire pro- 
fessional staff in orientation to College policies and procedures, to 
College goals and objectives, and to internal communications. Staff 
development programs are needed to provide an understanding of the 
philosophy, goals, and organization of the Crfllege. 

Response by classified staff parallel those of the professional 
staff. The need for orientation was cited by eighty-one percent (81%) 
of the respondents. Using the Likert scale, highest preference was for 
the information regarding employment benefits, performance evaluation, 
policies, and procedures. The staff also cited the need for general in- 
formation about the College: goals, philosophy, and students. 



Staff Development Recommendations 

To resolve deficiencies and encourage the growth of a strong staff 
development program at WACC the following recommendations are offered. 
Some may lend themselves to immediate implementation, some may not. 



College Wide 

Responsibi 1 i tv/Pri mary 

Primary responsibility for professional staff development should be- 
come part of the job descriptions of the Deans of Postsecondary and 
Secondary Instructional and Student Services. The rationale behind this 
statement is that all faculty will be involved in development programs. 
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The Assistant to the President for Employee Relations should assume pri- 
mary responsibility for the classified staff only. 

Responsibility/Secondary 

Secondary responsibility should be assumed by the Staff Development 
Committee and the Assistant to the President for Research and Development. 
This Committee can present program proposals and assist in the planning, 
implementation, and evaluation process. - 

Continuing Current Activities 

It is recommended that current provisions for staff development, 
either by Board policy or contract, be continued. 

The College President should designate .responsibility for programs 
for trustees and administration. 



UPGRADING SKILLS AND INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 
Volunteer Workshops 

As questionnaire response identified several areas in which the staff 
expressed interest, the following approach to in-service work allows for 
a broad range of topics. A team of full-time "internal consultants" se- 
lected by the deans should work with those assigned responsibility for 
staff development to design modular workshops for the staff. This project 
should be organized during a summer and the internal consultants should be 
compensated for their work. The modules can be divided into ten pods (the 
Mi ami -Dade approach) offering a choice of staff development subjects. 
These pods might involve a commitment of six to ten hours for study, dem- 
onstrations, and discussion. Based on expressed deficiencies, topics 
might include career education, curriculum development, instructional 
techniques, drafting of behavioral objectives, community college policy, 
goals and objectives, cooperative effort between the College and the area 
it serves, and use of learning resources. Staf^ may select those pods 
most beneficial and relevant to their needs. The workshops should be 
voluntary. After the first experience with them and after evaluation^ it 
may be appropriate to offer in-house credit applicable to the point system 
for one module of work; one module might consist of three pods. These 
workshops lend themselves to various schedules; they might run on a day 
designated in the calendar for staff development. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans & Staff Development Fall, 1976 $2,000 
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Upgrading Technical Skills 

The College should subsidize faculty who would benefit from insti- 
tutes or short courses. Sources for such courses might include General 
Motors Training Centers, Bendix Corporation, Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
and the Graphic Arts Technical Foundation. Currently travel funds are 
being utilized. 

Responsibility * Initiate Cost 

Deans June, 1975 $5,000 annual 

Apprenticeship Program 

An apprenticeship program is recommended for the first semester of 
employment. A master instructor within the division would serve as a 
guide for new staff. He would observe and offer counsel on such matters 
as instructional technique and College policy. The program should be 
structured. Selection of master instructors would be based upon specific 
requirements. Functions of the master instructor would include classroom 
observation, review of course objectives, and team teaching. It is fur- 
ther recommended that during the apprentice semester bi-weekly conferences 
be held and attended by the dean, division director, master instructors, 
and new staff to assess improvement and share concerns. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans & Div. Dirs. September, 1975 Present - not appreciable 

Proposed - (1976) - $900 

Trustee Retreats 

The trustee-administrator retreat should become an annual program. 
One area of concern as signified by the questionnaire responses is the 
trustee's concept of his role. In-service discussion on governance and 
representation should be included in future retreats. New trustees 
should be included in future retreats. New trustees should be introduced 
to the College through a series of pre-service activities. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost . 

President January, 1975 Annual $1,500 

Administrative Seminars 

Seminars dealing spiecifically with management effectiveness and 
communications should be designed for administrative personnel. Such 
seminars should be prepared and led by consultants. The cost of the 
seminars would depend upon consultants' fees and length of the 
program. 
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Responsibility Initiate Cost 

President Summer, 1975 $500 

Upgrading Professional Credentials 

Professional staff members who have not passed the trade competency 
examination should be encouraged to do so. Those staff members who re- 
quire vocational certification must acquire the appropriate certification. 
Professional staff members lacking any degree should be encouraged to 
pursue the Associate degree. It is further recommended that staff avail 
themselves of the sabbatical, after five years of service, to earn a 
baccalaureate degree. 

Responsibilit y Initiate Cost 

Faculty & Adm. Supv. Continual Figured in Contract - Tuition 

Reimbursement 



Staff Retreats 



When the Parkes property has been properly deeded and development of 
the properly is complete, it will provide an ideal setting for working 
retreats. Pre-service programs for new staff might be held at the site. 
Volunteer workshops, discussion groups, administrative seminars--all of 
these activities might profit from a change of scenery. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Adm. & Staff Dev. Fall, 1983 $2,000 Annual 



INCENTIVES 

Motivation for Improving Technical Skills 

Credit should be allowed on the salary point system for training 
programs which do not carry academic credit value. Currently the contract 
allows points for credit courses only. Implications of this recommenda- 
tion and the determination of point value should be jointly considered by 
management and faculty bargaining teams. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Ad Hoc Committee for Review April, 1976 Not Appreciable 

of Point System 



ERLC 
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Clarification of Faculty Rank 

To provide motivation for professional staff to engage in develop- 
mental activities, rank should be made more meaningful— as is appropriate 
in any academic community. During the past three years, promotions have 
been erratic and minimal. It is recommended that the Employment, Pro- 
motion, and Tenure Committee research this matter and possibly review the 
qualifications. The rank status of administrative personnel must also be 
considered. As the figures on the table summarizing rank and degree 
indicate, there is a disparity in the number listed in various rank 
categories. 

Responsibilities Initiate Completion Cost 



Faculty Meetings 

It is recommended that better use be made of faculty meetings. In 
order to encourage greater attendance, the College hour should be changed 
to 3:30 p.m. on Tuesdays with an hour and a half block of time. Possible 
programs might feature half-hour presentations on teacher-counseling 
designed by the professional counselors, brief presentations and/or dem- 
onstrations by learning resource personnel, reports by divisions on 
on-going developmental programs, forums dealing with philosophy and goals 
of the Community College presented by the administration. The Staff 
Development Committee would assume the responsibility of scheduling and 
advertising these presentations. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans. & Staff Dev. September, 1976 None 

Graduate Career Development Center 

To respond to the expressed desire to upgrade personal credentials 
and to solve th^ problem of distance and travel time, it is recommended 
that an in-service program be offered to provide opportunities for earn- 
ing advanced degrees on this campus. The cooperating institution will 
provide instructors and upon course completion give resident credits. 
Simple registration procedures can be instituted. One possibility is the 
use of computerized courses available from the Penn State Mobile Unit. 



EPT Committee & Adm. 



Spring, 1975 



March, 1976 



None 



Responsibility 



Initiate 



Cost 



Research & Development 



1980 



Not Appreciable 
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ORIENTATION 
Orientation - New Staff * 

A formal pre-service program for new staff for the 1975-76 year 
should be held to: 

1. Review philosophy and goals 

2. Discuss student profiles 

3. Review personnel policies 

4. Review contractual matters 

5. Tour the campus 

6. Review support services 

7. Explain faculty evaluation 

8. Discuss College policy affecting academic concerns 

9. Discuss evaluation techniques 

10. Discuss policies affecting field trips, workshops, 

conferences 

11. Review administrative responsibilities, function of 

Faculty Senate, committee structure 

12. Discuss division concerns: 

a. Instructional materials 

b. Secretarial service 

c. Syllabi 

d. Curricular requirements 

e. Special problems 

Responsibil ity Initiate Cost 

Deans September, 1975 1976 - $500 

Returning Staff 

Convocations should be more closely structured. College philosophy, 
goals, and academic policies should be reviewed. Divisions should meet 
to discuss goals for the year. In some cases, however, goals might be 
better set for programs, rather than for divisions 

Responsibility initiate ^ 

Deans September, 1975 1976 - $500 

Part-Time Staff . , 

It is further recommended that part-time staff be involved in 
orientation programs. 
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Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans September, 1975 1976 - $500 

Self-Study 

To facilitate pre-service activities, it is recommended tHt an 
audio-visual series be prepared offering presentations on special topics 
vital to orienting new staff. Such a series would permit greater flexi- 
bility in pre-servioe scheduling and would expedite pre-service for new 
staff hired while an academic year is in progress. Appropriate topics 
can also be offered to part-time or substitute instructors. Some of 
these materials could result from the in-service programs prepared for 
faculty meetings. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Learning Resources Center Fall, 1977 $2,000 

RESEARCH, RENEWAL, AND SELF-DEVELOPMENT 
Summer Research and Development Grants 

The College will select interested and competent staff members to 
complete research and prepare materials related to instructional and/or 
curricular development. Interested faculty will apply and be selected 
based upon the merit of their proposal and its value to the College. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 



President, Research & Dev. Summer, 1976 $2,700 - Annual 

Reporting Professional Activities 

To extend the benefits of atteft/iance at off-campus professional 

meetings, it is recommended that participants report to their colleagues 

within the division. The report could become part of the agenda of 
division meetings. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 



Faculty Member & Adm. Supv. Continuing Not Appreciable 

Informal Discussion Groups 

As a means of changing attitudes, strengthening self-realization, 
and improving inter-personal communications, it is recommended that a 
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group of representative staff meet with each other and/or outside pro- 
fessional facilitators to discuss topics related to instruction, 
curricular, and internal problems; e.g., bridging the gap between career 
and academic faculties. Each member of this group might then lead a 
series of discussion groups on the same topics with other staff members. 
It is recommended that an objective third party is necessary in view of 
the sensitive nature of the problems for discussion. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans Spring, 1977 $400 

Recreation/Renewal 

It is recommended that there be wider use of College facilities for 
group and personal development activities. The physical education facil- 
ity and its equipment might be made more available to staff. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Coord, of Physical Ed. Fall, 1975 Not Appreciable 

Travel Opportunities 

Travel experiences afford both educational and renewal opportunities. 
The College should study possibilities and arrange charter and package 
travel plans. These could be offered to the full College community, in- 
cluding all staff and students. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Asst. Dean for Com. Ed. May, 1976 Not Appreciable 

Professional Libraries 

To answer, on a limited scale, the need for improvement of instruc- 
tional skills and for upgrading of technical skills it is recommended that 
copies of pertinent articles be routed and shared with others. These 
articles may be "discovered" by any member of the staff who can direct 
them to the appropriate division director. The director can circulate a 
copy among the>a^f\ropriate faculty members, and maintain a copy within a 
file to become' part of a professional library. A collection of books 
relevant to a specific dicipline for use by instructors is also recom- 
mended for each division, as well as instructional audio-visual materials. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Division Director January, 1975 1976 - $200 
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Community College Consortium for Staff Development 

The College will play an active role in initiating a staff develop- 
ment program for Pennsylvania community colleges. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans Fall, 1976 $1,000 annual 

Audi o-Tutorial Materials Facilitators , 



Within each division, one or two instructors should gain, through 
in-service preparation conducted by learning resources personnel or out- 
side consultants, sufficient ability to prepare for the division an 
audio-tutorial program. The materials would become part of a division 
learning laboratory and would employ the principles of competency-based 
instruction. The availability of these materials would permit greater 
efficiency in handling academic deficiencies and diversity of student 
ability resulting from the open door policy of admissions. The College 
should compensate these instructors for the preparation of each module. 
An approximate $150 per module might be a reasonable figure. Such a 
project should become a summer' s"^ activity in order to give the facilita- 
tors ample time. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans & Division Dirs. Fall, 1977 $10,000 

Staff Development 

Should the financial climate allow or should there be available funds 
through a grant, it is recommended that the College employ a Staff Develop- 
ment Officer. 

Responsibility Initiate @ Cost 

President Federal Funding $18,000 

PUBLICATIONS o 

Communications/Internal 

The Communication Specialist should issue a monthly bulletin publi- 
cizing staff development activities conducted by various divisions, 
activities engaged in by individual staff, and notes of more personal na- 
ture. This bulletin may be a means of furthering the integration of the 
faculty and should carry information with more detail than other in-house 
bulletins. 
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Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Spec. Asst. to the President, Employee September, 1976 $100 
Relations, Communication Specialist 

Faculty Handbook 

For the benefit of new and returning staff, data vital to their 
functions as part of the College community must be updated and published. 
A revised Faculty Handbook should be published containing information 
concerning policy, committee structure, rank requirements, etc. The 
current handbook is outdated and of little use to faculty. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Emp. Relations, Ad Hoc Com., Spring, 1976 Fall, 1976 Not Appreciable 
Communications Specialist 

Programs at Other Academic Institutions 

For all areas of development--administrati ve, technical, academic- 
it is recommended that potential advantage of programs offered by other 
institutions be surveyed and published. Consideration should be given to 
such schools as Rochester Institute of Technology, Drexel, Temple, Penn 
State, and Lehigh. A continuing informational program, published in the 
monthly bulletin, would be beneficial to staff. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Research & Development January, 1976 Not Appreciable 

Professional Audio Library 

Individual faculty and staff attending conferences or workshops 
might tape keynote speeches or discussion sessions on topics of interest 
to colleagues. Commercially prepared materials can also be utilized for 
in-service programs or for self-improvement. 

Responsibility ^ Initiate Complete Cost 

Learning Resource Center Fall, 1976 Continual 1976 - $2,500 

EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 

Exchange for Development 

As part of an ongoing staff development program and within limits 
of available resources. The Williamsport Area Community College strongly 
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supports the establishment of a variety of faculty and administration 
exchange programs with educational institutions, government, and business 
and industry within the State of Pennsylvania, the United States of 
America, and with foreign countries. The program called "Exchange for 
Development" aims to strengthen each institution by providing and sharing 
specific and appropriate expertise, training, and operational models. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Dean of PSIS Fall, 1976 Continual $1,000 Annual 

Professional Observations 

Individuals or teams should be encouraged to visit model institutions 
to observe and review a special interest area. The currently budgeted $100 
for each instructor is intended primarily for conference or professional 
meeting attendance and is inadequate. It is recommended that the Deans 
survey their faculties well in advance of budget preparation to assess 
interest in this activity and to determine the cost. The decision of 
scheduling visits and personnel involved would remain with the Deans. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Deans Continual $1,000 Annual 

Teacher Exchange 

A program affording staff the opportunity to participate in an ex- 
change program in either foreign schools or schools within the nation is 
recommended. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Dean of PSIS Fall, 1976 1976 - $500 

Employment of Interns 

To permit the College to render service to those persons wishing to 

gain experience in the community college and at the same time to gain the 

benefit of fresh ideas and approaches, it is recommended that an intern- 
ship program be instituted. Both teaching and administrative interns 
might be utilized. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

President and Deans May, 1976 $4,000 
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CLASSIFIED STAFF 

Orientation 

To answer the need expressed in the questionnaires, it is recom- 
mended that new classified employees be prepared for their positions in 
two ways. 

First, the new employees should be given literature. Staff Handbook, 
handouts or pamphlets concerning College policies covering, among other 
items: insurance, sick days, vacations, and retirement. They should be 
made aware of academic policies which would affect them. A secretary, 
for example, should understand College policies he/she would encounter in 
dealings with students; custodians should be aware of policy related to 
interrupting classes. These materials must be gathered and published. 

Second, once a classified employee is hired, he/she should work, 
whenever possible, with the person he/she is replacing for at least one 
week. The employee would then gain first-hand orientation concerning 
specific duties and policies. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Employee Relations Fall, 1976 March, 1977 Not Appreciable 

Job Descriptions/Evaluation Process 

To answer the expressed need for more information regarding employ- 
ment, job descriptions should be written for classified staff. Currently 
there is a deficiency in this area. Once such descriptions have been 
furnished, they would provide one base for performance evaluation. It is 
recommended that classified staff be involved in the preparation of this 
information. Subsequently, means of evaluating performance must be 
established. 

Responsibility Initiate Complete Cost 

Employee Relations Spring, 1976 Fall, 1976 Not Appreciable 

Updating Skills 

In-service workshops or mini-courses for secretaries and clerical 
staff should be offered to improve knowledge of format, office procedures, 
business machines, and audio-visual equipment, among others. These work- 
shops could be conducted by members of the College professional staff. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Employee Relations January, 1976 1976 Budget - $1,200 
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Incentive for Self Development 

First, wider advertising of course offerings which the staff might 
find beneficial is recommended. Instead of posting or individual mailings 
of the usual notice dispensed throughout the College and the community, 
specially designed notices should be prepared and distributed. 

Second, the pursuit of additional academic work or self-improvement 
courses should become part of the employee's file. When evaluation pro- 
cedures have been systematized, this material might be used for salary 
increases or advancement. 

Responsibility Initiate 

Emp. Relations & Com. Ed. p^^^ 

Strengthening Secretarial Information 

Division secretaries should attend at least one freshman orientation 
for their academic areas. That orientation should be the first occurring 
during the secretary's employment at the College. In addition, division 
secretaries should attend division meetings so that they might better 
understand changes in procedures or policies. 

Other secretaries should, at the discretion of their employers, 
attend meetings for the same purpose. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Division Directors Fall, 1976 Not appreciable 

Secretarial Pool 

To promote greater efficiency and to free secretaries for in-service 
work, it is recommended that a secretarial pool of two or three persons 
be formed. If a secretary is ill, must be out of the office for an ex- 
tended period, or is involved in a project which is urgent and broad, 
those persons in the pool could be called on to help maintain the smooth 
operation of an office. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Employee Relations Fall, 1977^ $1,200 - Part-time Sec. Asst. 

Sub-Committees 

Since the response on the questionnaire concerning committee involve- 
ment was positive, a sub-committee on the Staff Development Committee 



Cost 
$400 
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should be formed to determine developmental activities for classified 
staff. The two classified employees currently serving on the Staff 
Development Committee would act as liaison persons. 

Service on such committees should, as with the taking of courses, 
be noted in the employee's file. 

Responsibility Initiate Cost 

Employee Relations Fall, 1976 Not Appreciable 

Note: Inherent to all of the formal in-service programs is the need for 
sound evaluation apparatus to gauge value, propriety, and interest as a 
means of determining subsequent programs. 
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The Wiltiamsport Area Community College will provide appropriate facilities, 
attractive grounds, and a physical environment which stimulates and enhances learning. 

The Williamsport Area Community College will maintain accountability to the 
public, to students, to sponsor school districts, and to the State with regard to the 
educational, fiscal, legal; and contractual aspects of the operation of the College. 
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IX. PHYSICAL AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES 



A. FACILITIES 
Definition 

The mission of The Williamsport Area Community College is to pro- 
vide comprehensive, performance-oriented educational services responsive 
to the needs and interests of individuals and organizations in its 
service area. Inherent in this mission is the assumption that adequate 
facilities are available to provide for realization of the College's 
educational goals. 

The purpose of facilities in the overall scheme of College oper- 
ations is to provide surroundings flexible enough to meet present as 
well as future |demands of our educational process. 

All College facilities must combine efficiency with an environ- 
mental setting which enhances teacher-student interaction. A natural 
result of efficient/effective coordination of all facilities will be 
a greater sense of unity throughout the institution. 

It is a tenet of the humanistic approach „to»learning that the 
potential of the individual, if allowed to unfold in an orderly way in 
an a ppropriate environment, will develop and produce a healthy, inte- 
grated personality. 

Since contemporary personal growth thepries have added impetus 
and support to the preceding statement,, a; ppsif^ve relationship exists 
between the goals of the College and the manner in which the facilities 
provide an "appropriate environment." In the planning, design, and 
actual construction of facilities, the goals of the College, education, 
training, and personal growth, can be realized/ They must be allowed 
to unfold in an educational environment that'wiM enhance., support, 
and extend the teaching-learning setting. 



A Study of Present Facilities: 1975 
History and Changes 

The Williamsport Area Community College was founded in 1965. It 
did not begin like other community colleges, which were established v??. 
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without facilities and personnel. WACC inherited both a set of build- 
ings and a faculty from its predecessor, the Will iamsport Technical 
Institute. The College still functions in many of the same buildings 
which were used by the Technical Institute from the time of its in- 
ception in 1941 . 

Changes have occurred since 1965. Some are major, some minor. 
The major changes are: 

1. New permanent building constructed on a site near Allenwood, some 
15 miles from the Will iamsport campus, to house the Earth Science 
Division. 

2. New permanent building constructed on Williamsport campus to house 
the Automotive programs of the Transportation Technologies Division 

3. Two "butler" type buildings erected on Williamsport campus, one 
housing the Diesel program, the other providing food vending ser- 
vices and student activity space. 

4. Acquisition of former Williamsport High School building, now called 
the Klump Academic Center, and the former Williamsport High School 
Gymnasium, now called the Bardo Gym. 

5. Renovations of the Klump Academic Center: four floors. 

6. Sale of Edwin Street property which housed the Practical Nursing 
and Office Machine Repair programs. 

Statistics 



Presently, 21 buildings house the programs and services of the 
College. These structures comprise a total of 549,945 square feet and 
are located in three areas: Williamsport campus, Allenwood, and the 
Aviation building at the Williamsport-Lycoming County Airport. The 
footage is illustrated below: 

Classrooms 13.2%* 

Labs, Shops, AV Center 32.6% 

Offices 8.5% 

All other areas 45.7% 

Total 100.0% 

^Figures supplied by the Office of the Director of 
Physical Plant. 
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Attitudes Toward Facilities 

The statistics and figures above pertaining to square footage 
and facilities are excellent platforms from which to begin investi- 
gations. They cannot of themselves reflect feelings or sentiment 
toward facilities. Students, faculty, administrators, and all 
other staff must use, indeed must live in these buildings,on a 
daily basis. Five years ago, the Self-Evaluation Report , published 
in January, 1970, stated that general dissatisfaction existed with 
respect to the physical aspects of existing facilities. Has this 
feeling changed^ 



Goal Setting Survey - 1974-7 5 

A goal setting survey was distributed at the beginning of the 
current -academic year. This survey was given to students, faculty, 
administrators, alumni. Board of Trustees, advisory council members, 
district superintendents, and classified staff. In the section 
of the Survey marked SUPPORT GOALS: Internal Environment , the 
following statement earned Priority #2 with a total score of 157 
points: 

To maintain a program of campus development which provides 
for appropriate facilities, attractive grounds, and an environ- 
ment which enhances learning, growth, and development. 

Statement priority was determined by combining response scores 
for 4 (HIGH) and 5 (EXTREMELY HIGH) IMPORTANCE. The complete KEY 
was 1 - NO IMPORTANCE, 2 - LOW, 3 - MEDIUM, 4 - HIGH, 5 - EXTREMELY 
HIGH. The number of respondents was 333. The breakdown of responses 
to the above statement was: 



1 2 3 4 Total 



1 10 54 108 149 257 (combine 4 & 5) 

First priority went to the statement: 

To be efficient as well as effective in all aspects of 
institutional operation. 

The breakdown for this statement was: 



1 2 3 4 ' 5 Total 



, 9 53 121 138 259 (combine 4 & 5) 
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It is interesting to note that of the 333 respondents, 149 
marked Statement #2 higher than they did Statement #1 where there 
were 138 marking 5 - EXTREMELY HIGH. 

Other Support Goals were solicited through a series of questions 
at Jthe end of the Survey. The last question* lettered E, is instruc- 
tive with respect to attitudes toward facilities. Respondents, 303 
responded to this question, were asked to mark only one blank in 
answering the question. The question was: 

In the event a sizeable sum of money were to become 
available to WACC, how do you feel it should be spent? 



80 


1. 


Student housing facilities. 




70 


2. 


Construction of additional facilities 


for instruction. 


59 


3. 


Instructional materials (audio-visual 


aids, library. 






laboratories). 




45 


4. 


Increase in faculty salaries. 




21 


5. 


Other. 




15 


6. 


In-service programming. 




13 


7. 


Increase in number of faculty. 





Approximately 50% of the respondents to the survey indicated 
concern for facilities, rather than for some other area, as an 
internal support goal. 



Facilities Needs: 1975 

Informatibn about current facilities problems was gathered by 
the Facilities Committee in January, 1975; This group reflected 
all segments of the College family: trustees, faculty, students, 
classified staff, and administrat'on. Each building which the 
College is currently operating was; physically examined by this 
Committee during a tour. The exception was the Edwin Street property 
which has been sold by the Collerje. Other information was gathered 
by this group through a questionnaire sent to those holding positions 
outlined on the College organizational chart. Problems unearthed 
were categorized as: Very Serious, Serious, Minor. The following 
chart summarizes pertinent bui'^ding characteristics. 
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0 

Facilities Planning Guidelines 



The following educational, space, and site specifications should be 
utilized as guidelines for planning physical facilities: 

1. The College has a basic commitment to constructive change--change 
which results in improvement In programs, instructional strategies, 
buildings and all other elements which make up the institution. 

2. The Student is the focus of the entire educational effort of the 
College^ 

3. Students and all employees will be treated as individuals. 

4. The College will seek to provide programs which meet the wide range 
of student differences. 

5. The College is committed to experimentation in programs, courses, 
and instructional strategies. 

6. Students will be expected, as much as possible, to participate in 
planning their learning experiences formal and informal and 
will hopefully actively participate on All -Col lege Committees. 

7. An objective of the College will be to encourage students to learn 
how to learn — throughout their lives, not just while a student at 
the College. 

8. Students learn both through classroom instruction and non-classroom 
student activities. 

9. Students must have opportunities to study in quiet on the campus 
a place they can call their own. 

10. Places and experiences must be provided where students can meet with 
each other and with faculty members for common learning. 

11. The College is committed to mix -- mix of faculty and students, 
students and students, faculty and student services staff, faculty of 
various subject areas, technical and general education classrooms, etc. 

12. Members of the College community off-campus as well as on -- will 
be sought for advice in planning programs and buildings. 

13. All programs and curricula are to be treated equally. 

14. To the extent possible, evening students should be provided with the 
same support services as day students. 
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15. The College V7ill cooperate with as many other agencies and institu- 
tions as possible in order to fulfill its mission. 

16. Buildings will be planned for flexibility, grouping space modules 
about service cores or hubs. 

17. The design of the structures and grounds should be adopted to the 
particular contours of the site. 

IS. Natural elements of beauty on the campus such as trees and views, 
should be fully utilized. 

19. Noisy functions, the noise from which cannot be suppressed by control 
techniques, should be located away from relatively quiet areas. 

20. All facilities should be integrated into a plan that represents a 
concept of unity. 

21. Space for functions or activities which require common administrative 
coordination should be grouped together. 

22. Vehicular traffic should not interfere with instructional activities 
and should be directed to eliminate unsafe pedestrian crossings. 

23. Probable concentrations of pedestrian traffic should be identified 
and traffic flow patterns developed that permit easy movement about 
the campus via wide pedestrian walks. 

24. Outdoor parking areas and roadways should be ample and well lighted 
for evening use. 

25. Facilities for functions which the public will attend and which de- 
mand large parking areas should be located near or adjacent to park- 
ing facilities and have direct access from approach drives. 

26. Buildings should be planned with consideration for the energy and 
utility costs. 

27. Possible curriculum expansion should be accommodated by the prepara- 
tion of an open-ended development plan and the designation of uncom- 
mitted space on the site. 

28. Functions which are likely to expand should be located so that needed 
expansion is possible. 

29. Pla^ying fields and outdoor athletic areas should be convenient to 
indoor physical education facilities and have direct access to shower 
and locker areas 

30. Utility lines should be placed underground. 
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Facmties Needs: 1976 - 1980 



Long-range as well as short-range aspects of facilities must be 
included in any plan or set of recommendations which the College adopts. 
Recognizing that perhaps plans which are the best in 1975 may be scrapped 
in 1980, the College must still forge ahead. 

Preceding chapters have discussed institutional and unit goals. 
At this point these goals will be viewed through five year glasses in 
relation to facilities. It should be recalled that the term "facilities" 
In this report includes actual buildings, grounds, landscaping, parking 
aspects and equipment, safety precautions, and planning. 

Variables 

Planning for this period will, as implied at the beginning of this 
section^ be subject to many and varied pressures. A partial list might 
be: enrollments, needs and attitudes of Sponsor Districts, funds avail- 
able for construction and renovation, availability of necessary materials 
and the threat of strikes by laborers, and even the national economy 
itself. 

It is clear that the College must plan for this period. It is clear . 
that the College must act during this period if goals are to be attained. 
Present staff may possess the necessary talents to develop a plan. How- 
ever, the ability to investigate all variables and to bring to such a 
plan the necessary cohesive force would best be obtained by the use of a 
consultant(s) at the proper time. Such a consultant would have the 
ability to: 

1. Work with the Long-Range Committee to assist in moving from 
educational planning to space planning. 

2. Analyze space requirements on the basis of current assignments 
and updated enrollment projections. 

3. Analyze existing structures and facility design with consideration 
of current and anticipated environmental concerns, energy uses, 
and operation and construction costs. 

4. Recommend physical changes needed to accommodate new methods of 
instruction. 

Three other committees, gathering information within the long- 
range process. Curriculum and Instruction, Staff Development and 
Student Services, also made some facility recommendations. 
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These recommendations are: 

A. Curriculum and Instruction 

1. It should be the goal of the College to merge Library and 
Audio-Visual Services into one facility, furthering the inte- 
gration of these services to better serve faculty and students, 
within five years. 

2. To better serve the College's geographical constituency the 
institution should develop Regional Education Centers. Munici- 
pal buildings could be utilized as classrooms. 

B. Staff Development 

1. Lack of interest in library resources may be traced to the 
location of the College Library, which is physically detached 
from the core of College buildings. The Facilities Committee 
may wish to pursue the implications of this problem. 

2. New services and centers recommended earlier in this document 
will, if established, require space. These services are listed 
below: 

Staff Development Center 
Professional Libraries 
Graduate Career Development Center 
Professional Audio Library 

3. When the Parkes property (Morgan Valley - 220 acres) has been 
properly deeded and development is complete, it will provide 
an ideal setting for working retreats. 

C. Student Services 

Need for a facility to integrate Career Development Center 
and Learning Resources Center. 



Facilities Needs: 1975 - 1985 

Changes and additions to the physical plant will, of necessity, be 
required to maintain a viable institution. Planning for a ten-year 
span will depend upon student requirements and enrollment patterns. 
A consultant with the required architectural and engineering qualifi- 
cations will be required before further planning can take place 
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Facilities Recommendations 

It is obvious that, because of the age of most buildings, the 
College faces many problems with respect to its facilities. It is 
also obvious that the College has never had a coordinated approach to 
the entire facilities process. Over and over again the word "checker- 
board" has been heard throughout the campus. 

1. The projects approved for facilities renovations in the budget 
process (1975-76) be carried out as soon as possible with excep- 
tions as noted. 

1. Provide the Director of the Physical Plant with the authority 
he needs to acquire assistance on facilities projects when that 
need arises, and employ a full-time project coordinator to work 
on facilities projects. 

3. The use of facilities should stay the same for the 1975-76 period 
except for the fourth floor of the Klump Academic Center. Further, 
during some point within the next twelve-month period, a space 
utilization study of facilities should be conducted by College 
personnel . 

4. The College, with the aid of a consultant, should study and make 
a final decision on whether the Williamsport campus should be 
retained. 

Should the answer to #4 be affirmative, the following recommen- 
dations would apply: 

5. Terminate Rishel lease (Learning Resources) and construct a 
multi-purpose Campus Center near the center of the Williamsport 
campus. The Campus Center would include: 

a. Learning Resources Center: including book/non-book resources, 

a Jdio-visual , instructional television, instructional materials, 
learning lab for self-paced instruction, developmental (basic) 
skills, etc. 

b. Career Development Center: to fulfill scope of career edu- 
cation concept; career assessment (vocational and diagnostic 
programs) information counseling, development, open to the 
community; relates to and £. 

c. Multi-Skills Center: for handicapped and non-handicapped— 
experimental learning and assessment in a variety of career 
clusters--actual career exploration for all ages. Would include 
the program currently operated in cooperation with BLAST in the 
Cromar and Klump buildings. 
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d. Campus Store: include Bookstore, sale of related items, supplies, 
WACC clothing. College products produced through the instruction- 
al process, and central store supplies to be charged out to 
College offices. 

e. Student Union~~space for student activities, clubs, student 
recreation, student lounge space. 

6. Renovate all existing structures except the Klump Center, Automo- 
tive and Earth Science Buildings. Special attention to be paid 
to the following elements: 

a. Heating/Cooling Systems 

b. Electrical Systems 

c. Comfort Facilities 

d. Storage Facilities 

e. Interior/ Exteriors 

7. Landscape all existing property. Use student help where possible. 

8. Resolve the railroad track problem and Third Street problem: con- 
struct people bridge across street from Klump Center to Bardo Gym. 

9. Develop Regional Education Centers. 

a. Explore cooperative arrangements with other institutions 

to use their facilities for off-campus classes and Regional 
Education Centers. 

b. Develop permanent arrangements for Regional Education Centers. 
Consider using the Earth Science Campus as a model --construct 
-"Butler" type buildings. 

10. Develop 174 acre property being acquired from United States Army 
Reserve. Move diesel programs at Williamsport Campus and Service 
and Operation of Heavy Construction Equipment program located at 
Earth Science Campus to this Susquehanna River site. Construct 
steel building to accommodate needs of both programs. Estimate 
to.tal enrollment: 250. 

11. Complete development of Outdoor' Conservation Center on Earth 
Science Campus. 

12. Utilize vacated space on Earth Science Campus for new programs 
and expansion of existing programs. 

13. Move welding into facility vacated by diesel program. 
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14. After completion of Campus Center, Lair and Audio-Visual Services 
Buildings can be renovated and used for new programs. 

15. Form a special advisory committee to consider long-range use of 
Morgan Valley property (220 acres). 

16. A permanent solution is needed to the sewage disposal system 
problem in the Crornar Building. 

17. As community education offers more classes at more locations 
throughout the ten-county area, funds will need to be budgeted 
for facility rental. Consideration should be given to leasing 
classroom space at the newly planned Lycoming Mall near Halls 
Station. 

18. Construct four to eight tennis courts on Williamsport Campus. 
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B. FINANCE 



Sources of Funds, Operating, and Capital 
Operating Income 

The College's operating income is directly related to the number of 
students enrolled. On the postsecondary level, according to law, approx- 
imately 1/3 of operating income is to come from the state, 1/3 from the 
local sponsor, and 1/3 from the^student. By law, student tuition cannot 
be more than 1/3 of the operating budget. The state will pay 1/3 of the 
operating budget or $500 per full-time equivalent student (FTE), which- 
ever is lower. In addition, since 1974,- the state will pay an additional 
$150 for each FTE student enrolled in an occupational program. The local 
sponsor must pay the difference in order to balance the budget. For the 
1975-76 academic year, each sponsor full-time student pays $540 tuition 
and the sponsor school district pays $580. 

On the secondary level, each sponsor school district pays the College 
$735 for each student they send to us for vocational training. This 
charge is determined each year as part of the budgetar\process. 
Last year the cost was $685 per student. Our cost per Secondary voca- 
tional student is about $200 less than that of a typical area vocational- 
technical school. 

Thus, enrollment determines income. This means that budgetary plan- 
ning in a public institution is no better than the accuracy of enroll- 
ment projections. And many factors over which the College has little 
control can easily alter our best estimate of future enrollment. (See 
Chapter V.) Some of the variables directly related to enrollment include: 

1. The impact of economy (availability of jobs); 

2. The availability of jobs after attendance at the College; 

3. The programs offered by the College; 

4. The effectiveness of recruiting; 

5. The availability of financial aid for students; 

6. Changes in sponsorship (growth or no additional sponsors) 
of the College; 

7. Competing educational institutions; 

• 8. Sponsor school district policy concerning vocational 
education opportunity. 
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It becomes clear that a major priority in achieving fiscal soundijess 
must involve attempts to even out cycles of alternately rising and de- 
clining student enrollment by controlling enrollment (if possible), through 
reducing dependence on enrollment for income, or by budgeting which pro- 
vides for deficits and surpluses. The College might limit enrollment to 
a fixed number (less than predicted maximum demand) but this is counter to 
our open-door philosophy. Or the College could begin serious attempts to 
develop annual support and endowment funds from industry, alumni, and com- 
munity, even though this is extremely difficult for a public institution. 
Finally, and perhaps most promising, the College might budget conserva- 
tively for the minimum .students projected, and use excess funds to hire 
part-time faculty, rent temporary facilities and lease equipment. 
Additional surplus funds could be invested to provide a cushion during a 
year when enrollment drops unexpectedly. 

Capital Income 

Because the majority of students are from non-sponsor districts, 
enrollment does play an important role in capital funding. However, the 
individual capital service fees charged to these students serve only to 
reduce the proportionate share paid by the sponsors since capital expen- 
ditures are shared equally by the sponsor and the state. This year non- 
sponsor students are assessed a $135 annual capital service fee. In a 
typical capital budget, the state pays 50%, sponsor 25%, and non-sponsor 
students 25%. Since the sponsor districts provide their assessed share, 
short- and long-range planning is easier and less subject to crises 
planning. Nevertheless, it is time for the College to assess its capital 
needs on a long-range basis, and obtain a long-range commitment from its 
sponsors to support the plan. 

Immediate Recommendations 

1. Once the optimum number of students is determined, plan and 
provide for orderly growth. 

2. Attempt to establish, based on critefia mentioned above, 
potential demand for our College services, in terms of maximum 
and minimum. This will require a comprehensive feasibility 
study of our ten-county service area. 

3. Actively seek federal, state, or private supplemental operating 
funds or gifts in order to supplement income related to numbers 
of students enrolled. 

4. Provide for a budget reserve. 

5. Analyze long-range capital needs. 
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Long-Range Recommendations (Goals ) 

1. Develop a WACC Annual Giving and Corporate Support Program; goal 
of $10,000 first year; $50,000 per year within five years. 

2. Develop private sources of financial aid. 

3. Retire current $400,000 deficit and provide for a 3% operating 
contingency by 1980. 



Budget Preparation and Priorities 

The College budget has tradionally been based upon a projection of 
enrollment, followed by evaluation of staffing requirements. Beginning 
with the 1975-76 budget a new and promising approach to annual budgeting 
was instituted. This includes establishment of budget centers, with tab- 
ulation of line item request by computer. This approach will provide 
such computerized information as funds expended, encumbered^ and not 
encumbered. The process involves virtually all members of the College 
community, as well as public meetings to explain the proposed budget and 
to elicit sponsor district support. While this is a substantial improve- 
ment over previous methods, some refinement is needed, particularly in 
timing (the process should commence by October of each year) and in 
resolving questions of educational priority. 

The Budget Comwi^ttee, while evidencing concern that some effort be 
made to project operating budgets, feels that a primary goal during the 
next year is to establish long-range capital expenditure budgets. 
There is an unwritten commitment that the maximum capital expenditure 
will not exceed four mills, but to date the sponsor districts have not 
been charged more than two mills. In the past, equipment purchases were 
neglected. One suggestion is the establishment of a contingency fund for 
replacement, based on a depreciation system. Also, it is evident that 
financial problems of the recent past have drastically altered the pre- 
vious long-range facility plans. New plans and resultant budgetary 
implications require immediate attention. 

The College supports an even more formalized and structured approach 
to establishing budget priorities. Priority recommendations should come 
from the All -Col lege Budget Committee. 

Immediate ^Recommendations 

1. 1977-78 budget completed by January 31, 1976. 

2. An analysis of our expenditures relative to those of other 
community colleges. 
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3. Completion of a long-range facilities plan by the end of the 
1975-76 academic year. 

4. Establishment of criteria for a contingency fund for equipment 
replacement, based on depreciation schedules. 

5. Some attempt to establish average costs of programs as a tool 
for evaluation of existing and proposed programs. 

Long-Range Recommendations 

1. Major reassessment of budget priorities and long-range capital 
expenditures. 

2. Integration of current objectives, cost center budget with 
WICHE and state PPBS (Planning, Programming, and Budgeting 
System). Consider Project USHER as a model. 



Nature and Amount of Indebtedness 

Jhe subject of current indebtedness assumes relative importance at 
this time because of the suddenness and the rather substantial amount. 
Because of over-projections of enrollment, and subsequent level of staff- 
ing, the 1972-73 and 1973-74 years were completed with an operating 
deficit of approximately $600,000. It was the goal of the administration 
to eliminate this deficit by the end of 1976-77 fiscal year. While the 
aoal of eliminating operating deficits as quickly as possible is 
desirable, the timetable may need to be revised. The past year the 
deficit was reduced by one third to about $400,000. This year, however, 
operating commitments plus inflation may mean a much smaller deficit re- 
duction. It is, nevertheless, clear that future operating budgets should be 
based on conservative estimates of enrollment, and a contingency fund 
established for emergency expenditures, or to cover orderly reduction in 
staff and facilities should enrollment drop drastically. 

It is important to observe that whila the College has had an opera- 
ting deficit, its capital expenditures account, largely because of 
revised building plans, has a surplus adequate to cover the cash flow 
problems that might have resulted from the operating deficit. Investment 
of such funds as well as payment of some capital projects in cash, instead 
of through borrowing, provide a means of keeping charges to the sponsor 
districts relatively constant and reasonable. 

Immediate Recommendations 

1. A long-range projection of debt service. 
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2. A plan for substantial reduction of accumulated operating 
deficit. Investigate legal possibility of using part of 
capital surplus to reduce operating deficit, 

Long-Range Recommendations 

1, A contingency of three percent of the operating budget should be 
developed to allow for unanticipated expenditures and unexpected 
enrollment fluctuations. 



Accounting, Auditing^ and Control 
of Expenditures 

Accounting 

The College has adopted the chart of accounts commonly used by 
community colleges in Pennsylvania, The manual was developed from rec- 
ommended procedure in College and University Business Administration , 
The workload of the Business Office staff and the timeliness of fiscal 
reports could be substantially improved by computerization. The Business 
Office and Computer Center are primary in record keeping (including in- 
dividual student tuition accounts), accounts payable, and inventory. 
Additions to the staff of persons familiar with computerized operations 
and persons to help with increased workload, or the hiring of consultants 
may be necessary to achieve this objective in a timely -manner. 

Auditing 

All accounts of the College are audited annually by a certified 
public accountant appointed by the College Board of Trustees, Johrr Wolfe, 
Certified Public Accountant, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, is the auditor 
of record. The College is also audited annually by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Audit examinations are made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards and include such tests of accounting records 
and other auditing procedures considered necessary. The College is sub- 
ject to periodic audits by state and federal auditing teams for specific 
grants which are received from state and federal agencies. 

Control of Expenditures 

The Dirdctor of Business and Finance supervises the financial activi- 
ties of the College and is responsible for control of receipts and 
disbursements. Internal auditing is under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller and is conducted by the Accountant, Invoices are issued for all 
outstanding obligation's of the College supervised by the Director of 
Business and Finance, Income received by the Bursar-Clerk is recorded 
in a cash receipt journal. Deposits are made daily and verified by the 
College depository. Expenditures are made through an accounts payable 
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voucher system that meets the requirements of a receiving report (ware- 
house) verifying prices and extensions. The Purchasing Office audits all 
documents and establishes the basis for issuance of checks. All checks 
require two signatures. College officers authorized to sign checks are 
the President, Director of Business and Finance, and the Comptroller. 

Miscellaneous 

There are several related areas of concern that arose from discussion 
of the preceeding areas. There is a general feeling that there has been 
substantial theft of laboratory materials and tools. A complete inventory 
by an outside firm was completed in June, 1975, and inventory up-dates are 
planned using a computerized system. In addition, the College has a cen- 
tral warehousing operation to reduce loss of equipment and supplies. 

The College needs to re-examine the desirability of operating aux- 
iliary enterprises, such as dormitories and the bookstore. Questions 
were also raised as to the relative merits of contracting some mainten- 
ance and cleaning services. Last year, the College decided to contract 
for all food service and vending operations. 

Immediate alteration of the physical facilities occupied by the 
Business Office is necessary. It is felt that service to students and 
other College community members could be improved by better flow and 
accessibility. 

Immediate Recommendations 

1. Beginning of computerization. 

2. Renovation of Business Office facilities. 

Long-Range Recommendations 

1. Complete computerization, to the extent possible, of accounting, 
budgeting, purchasing, and inventory. 

Plant Maintenance, Repairs, Replacement 

The College recognizes that the facilities of the institution are 
generally inadequate for the highest quality instruction. In particular, 
the poor condition of many of the buildings and out-dated equipment are in 
need of immediate attention. 

It is further recognized that the funding procedures of the past 
have failed to allow proper maintenance to buildings or equipment. 
Questionable decisions were made in the purchase of old buildings, (such 
as Cromar) which required (an still require) extensive repair before 



they could be utilized for instruction. There is conclusive evidence 
that the current maintenance procedures, while improving, are not accept- 
able for an institution with predominatly older buildings. Provisional 
budget allocations for maintenance of instructional equipment appear 
adequate. 

The College needs to develop a comprehensive three- or four-year 
schedule of emergency and preventive maintenance with a rational priority 
assigned to each project. This will require contracting of some items 
and building a well-paid staff of qualified carpenters, plumbers, and 
electricians. In-service training sessions for custodial staff to up-date 
their skills and provide for advancement are long overdue. A grounds 
maintenance staff is required. 

Immediate Recommendations 

1. Maintenance and repair priorities should be immediately estab- 
lished and funded from capital surplus. (The Facilities and 
Safety Committee are working on this.) 

2. A consultant be hired to assist in reviewing physical plant and 
developing a detailed long-range facility plan, including 
required construction and equipment costs. 

Long-Range Recommendations 

Equipment 

1. That the deans and division directors continue their work to 
formulate a long-range plan to encompass the depreciation, 
inventory, and replacement of instructional equipment. 

2. That a special equipment fund be incorporated in future budgets 
for the express purpose of updating outmoded equipment, whether 
serviceable or not. This would be for the purchase of large, 
expensive pieces outside the scope of the normal capital equip- 
ment budget which is required to carry on existing levels of 
instruction. 

Building Maintenance 

1. That additional and better qualified staff be hired for mainten- 
ance work, particularly in the areas of plumbing and electrical 
work. 

2. That service contracts be purchased for the maintenance of 
certain heating and air-conditioning systems. 
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3. That better communications be developed between the plumbing, 
building construction, and electrical instructors and the 
Director of Physical Plant, with the aim of allowing students 
to perform more repair work at the College. 

Insurance and Investments 

Insurance 

The majority of insurance coverage for the College is under the 
supervision of the Business Office in cooperation with the Lycoming 
Association of Insurance Agents, represented by George L. Fetzer, Broker, 
Edward Smead Agency, Willismsport, Pennsylvania. While determination of 
adequate coverage is under constant review, the necessity of a current, 
comprehensive review, appraisal, and consolidation of insurance coverage 
on fixed assets has been recognized by the Board of Trustees and is cur- 
rently under way. The Committee recommends this insurance appraisal of 
all buildings and contents, in addition to an inventory control system 
which can be utilized and updated on both a daily. and annual basis. All 
insurance policies are currently being consolidated and will be re-bid 
this year in logical packages. 

Investments 

The College utilizes tempara ry excess of operating and capital funds 
by investment in United States Treasury Certificates for 30, 60, or 90 
days. This is established through state procedure and by authority of 
the Board of Trustees. 

While the College has a small established endowment fund, managed by 
the Williamsport National Bank, there is no formalized program for soli- 
citation or application of these funds. As little attention has been 
paid in the past to acknowledgment or solicitation from individuals and/ 
or institutions, the growth of the endowment fund has not progressed in 
any significant manner. It is the recommendation of the committee that 
the College make a commitment toward building the endowment through 
formulation of a contribution procedure and a use plan for contributions. 

Operating income from miscellaneous sources is projected at approxi- 
mately three-fourths of one percent of the total operating income for 
1975-76. It may not be an unrealistic goal to attempt to increase this 
to the two percent or three percent level in the next five years through 
a formalized solicitation program. The Alumni Association could provide 
valuable support in attempting to reach this goal. 

Immediate Recommendations 

1. Re-bidding College insurance based upon current appraisal of 
buildings and inventory of equipment and contents. 
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2. A procedure for soliciting and accepting gifts. 



Long-Range Budgets 

Preliminary budget projections for the next ten years are based on 
desired enrollment projections as developed and discussed in Chapter V. 
In view of the current large capital surplus, future capital budgets 
should be smaller than 1975-76, with inflation and commencement of major 
renovation/construction projects causing a gradual increase in capital 
expenditures after a sharp decline in 1976-77. 



Recommendations 



1. Refine the current cost center budgeting system in-order to 
provide improved cost accounting and financial reporting. 

2. Analyze general budget projections and develop detailed budget 
projections based on results of feasibility studies recommended 
in this Self-Study. 

3. Present revised budget projections to all college constituents 
for review and reaction. Revise Long-Range Budget based on 
input and incorporate as part of Long-Range Plan. 
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The key rationale for planning is to achieve results. 
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X. OUTCOMES 



Placement of Graduates 

The. basic philosophy of the Career Placement Service at The 
Williamsport Area Conmunity College is to assist the graduates and 
alumni who are in search of the next step in their career plans. 

Assistance is provided in obtaining full-time employment in the 
field for which one has been trained. Many companies conduct employ- 
ment interviews on campus. In addition, graduates are continuously 
kept advised of employment opportunities as they are received at the 
College. Many alumni are placed in positions through this placement 
service. 

The following is a report of the 1974 graduating class, A sub- 
stantial part of the data were obtained through a questionnaire survey 
conducted over the summer months. 

In addition to the questionnaire survey, information was obtained 
from communication with division directors, faculty, classmates, neigh- 
bors, family and friends. Regardless of the methods used to obtain 
the necessary facts, all the information has been thoroughly checked 
for accuracy. The content of this report represents one aspect of 
the College's accountability to its various constituent groups. It is 
one measure of outcomes. 



PLACEMENT REPORT, CLASS OF 1974 
OFFICE OF PLACEMENT & STUDENT ACTIVITIES 





Total 




Empl oyed 


Average 




Grads By 


Total 


In Field 


Starting 




Program 


Respondents 


Trained 


Salary 


Business & Computer Science 






Accounting 


25 


18 


15 (83%) 


$5,400 


Business Management 


33 


19 


13 (68%) 


7,700 


*Clerical Studies 


6 


5 


5 (100%) 


5,300 


Computer Science Tech. 


27 


19 


14 (74%) 


7,900 


Secretarial Science 


29 


28 


28 (100%) 


6,100 


Sub- total /Average 


120 


89 (74%) 75 (84%) 


$6,480 
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Building Technologies 
Carpentry & Building 
Construction Tech. 
*Construction Carpentry 
*Plumbing & Heating 
Sub- total /Average 

Communications 
Broadcasting 
Journal ism 
Library Assistant 
Sub- total /Average 

Earth Science 
Forestry Tech. 
♦Service & Operation 
Heavy Const. Equip. 
Floriculture 
Nursery Management 
Sub-total /Average 

Electrical /Electronics 
♦Electrical Construction 

Electrical Tech. 

Electronics Tech. 
♦Office Machine Repair 
Sub-total /Average 

Engineering & Design 

Architectural Tech. 

Civil Engineering Tech. 

Graphic Arts 
♦Machinist General 
♦Mechanical Drafting 
♦Printing 
♦Sheet Metal 
♦Sign Painting 

Technical Illustration 

Toolmaking Tech. 
♦Welding 

Sub-total/Average 

Math. Sci & Allied Health 
Food & Hospitality Manag, 
♦Practical Nursing 
Sub-total/Average 



Total 
Grads By 
Program 

27 
35 

32 
94 



n 

2 

_5 
18 



53 

44 

10 

17. 
124 



31 
17 
26 

li 
88 



Total 
Respondents 

21 
26 

63 (67%) 



5 
1 

_3 

9 (44%) 



39 

31 
10 
U 
97 



Employed 
In Field 
Trained 

20 (95%) 
20 (77%) 
10 62%) 
50 (79%) 



25 (81%) 
7 (70%) 
16 



(78%) 82 



(94%) 
(85%) 



22 
14 
18 

11 
65 



19 (86%) 
12 (86%) 
10 (56%) 
6 (55 



(74%) 47 (72 



Average 

Starting 

Salary 

$7,300 

7,800 

8.200 
$7,767 



3 (60%) $5,800 
0 

3 (100%) 5,300 

6 (67%) $5,550 



34 (87%) $7,600 



8,700 
5,400 
7.500 
$7,300 



$7,900 
8.600 
7.600 
7.000 

I7T775 



18 


8 


5 


(63%) 


$7,600 


16 


10 


9 


(90%) 


8.200 


17 


14 


12 


(86%) 


7.500 


23 


19 


18 


(94%) 


8.500 


36 


34 


33 


(97%) 


7.900 


10 


6 


5 


(83%) 


7.100 


4 


2 


2 


(100%) 


10.300 


2 


2 


1 


(50%) 


10.300 


9 


9 


7 


(77%) 


9.800 


17 


12 


10 


(83%) 


9.200 


8 


7 


6 


86% 


10.500 


160 


123 (77%) 


108 


(88%) 


$ 8.809 


11 


10 


9 


(90%) 


5.900 


59 


47 


47 


100%) 
(98%) 


7,300 


70 


57 (81%) 


56 


$6,600 
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Total 




Employed 


Average 




Grads By 


Total 


In Field 


Starting 




rrogram 


Kesponaenrs 


Trained 


Sal ary 


Transportation Technologies 








*Auto Body Repairman 


10 


7 


7 (100%) 


$6,800 


^Automobile Mechanics 


40 


35 


32 (91%) 


6,900 


Automotive Tech. 


13 


11 


8 (73%) 


8,200 


*Aviation Maintenance Tech. 


24 


20 


15 (75%) 


9,300 


*Diesel Mechanics 


46 


38 


34 89%) 


8,900 


Sub-total /Average 


133 


111 (83%) 


96 (86%) 


$8,020 


College total /Average 


807 


614 (761) 


520 (85%) 


$7,493 



*Certificate program 



Employed Employed Not In 

Out of Out of Labor 

State Field Unemployed Military Market 

55 (9%) 34 {6%) 6 (0.9^^) 6 (0.9%) 5 (0.85^) 



Summary 

Ninety-two (92) percent of the 807 individuals graduating during 
1974 were enrolled in vocational-technical education programs. Eight 
(8) percent were general studies or individual studies graduates. 
This percentage also held true for the 1975 graduating class. 

The average starting salary of $7,493 for those entering the 
labor market in 1974 was six (6) percent higher than it was the previous 
year. This increase matched the 1974 national average. 

The few graduates who entered military service reported assign- 
ments compatible with their college training. Most were graduates 
of the Transportation and Building Technology Divisions. 

Graduates not in the labor market at the time of the Placement 
Survey indicated they were housewives or had an illness that prevented 
their employment at that time. Graduate unemployment was negligible. 
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1975 STUDENT GRADUATE TRANSFER SUMMARY 



General Studies and Independent Studies 



Lycoming College 
Bloomsburg State College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Lock Haven State College 
Mansfield State College 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Slippery Rock State College 
Temple University 
Indiana University of 

Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh Institute of 

Mortician Science 



16 Wyoming, University of 2 

10 Hamline University 1 

10 Kutztown State College 1 

8 Maryland, University of 1 

5 Ohio State University 1 

3 Pennsylvania State Uni- 1 

3 versity, Capitol Campus 

3 Shippensburg State College 1 

2 West Chester State College 1 

West Virginia University 1 

2 



Architectural Technology 

Arizona State College 2 Temple University 2 

Kansas State University 2 Arizona, University of 1 

Rochester Institute of 2 Auburn University 1 
Technology 



Automotive Technology 

Chaffey College 1 Pennsylvania State University 1 

General Motors Institute 1 



Civil Engineering Technolog y 

Case Institute of Technology 1 Tri State College 
Georgia Institute of Technology 1 



West Virginia University 



West Virginia University 
Cornell University 



Forest Technology 

5 Georgia, University of 

Nursery Management 

2 Delaware Valley College 
1 Washington, University of 

Floriculture 



West Virginia University 
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Business Accounting 

Lycoming College 3 Bloomsburg State College 2 

St. Francis College 3 

Business Management 

Bloomsburg State College 9 Lycoming College 3 

Pennsylvania State University 4 Cincinnati College of 1 
Capitol Campus Mortuary Science 

Electrical Technology 

Pennsylvania State University 4 Rochester Institute of 3 
Capitol Campus Technology 

Pennsylvania State University 1 

Broadcasting 

Shippensburg State College 3 Pennsylvania State University 2 

Bloomsburg State College 2 Capitol Campus 

Journalism 

Pennsylvania State University 2 Shippensburg State College 2 
Capitol Campus 

Computer Science 

Pace University 3 New York, City University of 1 

The American University 2 Stockton State College 1 

Bentley College 1 Utah, University of 1 

Hampshire College 1 

Graphic Arts 

Rochester Institute of 2 
Technology 

Electronics Technology 

Rochester Institute of 6 
Technology 



Toolmaking Technology 



Southwest Minnesota State 1 
College 
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Li brary Science 

Clarion State College 1 Edinboro State College 1 

Nursing 

Butler County Community College 2 

Building Construction Technology 

Pennsylvania State University 1 

Construction Carpentry 

Pennsylvania State University 1 

Aviation Mechanics 

Emby Riddle Aeronautical Uni- 1 
versity 



SUMMARY 

^ Nearly twenty (20) percent of the 1975 class transferred to forty- 
six (46) different four-year colleges or universities. 

Ninety-nine (99) vocational education program graduates transferred 
to thirty- four (34) different four-year institutions. Penn State Uni- 
versity - Capitol Campus (Harrisburg) which offers a Bachelor of Tech- 
nology degree, attracted the majority of vocr^tional program graduates. 
The Rochester Institute of Technology was another popular choice. 

Seventy- two (72) General Studies and Independent Studies gradu- 
ates transferred in the fall of 1975 to eighteen (18) different four- 
year institutions--most to near-by institutions. Lycoming College, 
Bloomsburg State College, Penn State University, Lock Haven State 
College and Mansfield State College were institutions receiving the 
greatest number of these student transfers. 

It should also be noted that 63 graduates and early termination 
students from previous classes have made applications to senior insti- 
tutions. Several delayed their formal education for financial reasons. 
Others decided to return because of unfavorable employment conditions. 
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COMMENCEMENT SURVEY 1975 

Postsecondary 
Attitudes of New Alumni 

In order to aid in the evaluation of its programs and services, 
the College solicited the attitudes of its 1975 graduates through 
a questionnaire. The questionnaire was distributed shortly after 
the completion of Spring Semester 1975. Two hundred forty students 
(nearly one-third of those graduating) responded to the survey. 
Responses are indicated in the percentages given below: 

Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

1 . Most classroom in- 
structional object- 
ives were specific 

and clearly written. 9.6 71.3 5.8 9.6 1.3 

2. Most of my instructors 
regularly informed me 
of my progress and 

performance. 8.3 44.6 11.7 30.4 5.0 

3. I would enroll at 
WACC if I had it to 

do over again. 15.4 40.0 28.8 9.2 6.3 

4. Most related* courses 
were meaningful and 

useful. 15.8 50.8 13.8 15.0 4.0 



5. I think the program 

I chose at WACC suffi- 
ciently prepared me 
for employment or 
for transfer to 
another college. 21.7 

6. WACC is a friendly 

place. 14.2 

7. Most examinations 
and other course 
requirements were 
worthwhile and 

' reasonable in their 
expectations. 5.8 



51.3 15.4 7.9 2.9 

62.1 15.4 5.4 2.9 

77.5 7.5 6.7 1.7 
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Strongly 

Agree Agree Undecided 



Strongly 
Dis^'.gree Disagree 



The College offers 
adequate student extra- 
curricula activities. 



4.2 



9. Registration pro- 
cedures were adequate. 5.4 



34.2 



67.9 



20.8 



10.4 



28.3 



10.0 



11.3 



5.4 



52.5 



21.7 



5.8 



3.8 



10. I would recommend 

WACC to another 15.0 
person. 

Graduating students indicated that classroom instructional objec- 
tives were specific and clear, and that examinations and other course 
requirements were worthwhile and reasonable. Over 65 percent of those 
responding agreed, or strongly agreed, that related courses were mean- 
ingful. The survey does indicate, however, that students would have 
liked additional information regarding their classroom progress and 
performance. In addition, students would have liked more extra-curric- 
ular activities. Overall, 1975 graduates agreed that the College pro- 
vided them with a sound education for employment or transfer. 



ATTRITION RATE 

Postsecondary 
1970 - 1975 

The attrition rate indicates the number of students who leave the 
College for reasons other than graduation. 

The attrition rate shown below is calculated by dividing the number 
of students eligible to remain at the College during the monitoring 
period into the number that terminated during the same period for 
reasons other than graduation. Figures are given in percentages. 

Between 



Reporting Period 






1st Sem. 


Semester 


2nd Sem. 


Summer 


Sept. 1, '69 to Aug. 


30, 


'70 


7.4- 


3.1 


8.7 


12.2 


Sept. 1 , '70 to Aug. 


30, 


'71 


6.7 


3.5 


8.4 


7.0 


Sept. 1 , '71 to Aug. 


30, 


'72 


8.1 


5.0 


7.0 


16.6 


Sept. 1, '72 to Aug. 


30, 


'73 


10.0 


7.2 


8.4 


15.0 


Sept. 1 , '73' to Aug. 


30, 


'74 


6.5 


12.4 


8.7 


8.0 


Sept. 1, '74 to Aug. 


30, 


'75 


5.2 


12.1 


3.0 


6.7 
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*Continuous learning-oriented planning process 
*New philosophy, mission, goals, and objectives 

*Unique state-wide five-year secondary, postsecondary and community education Career 

Education Model College 
*Regional Education Centers 

^Enrollment Projections: "Do-Nothing" "Steady State" "Moderate State" and "Desired 
State" 

*College name change to one reflecting the regional service area 
*Comprehensive instructional assessment process 
^Alternative methods of individualizing instruction 

* Ladder-lattice Career Education instructional concept 
*Career Development Center 

*Management Reporting and Information System 

* Management by Objectives 

*Staff Development for professional and classified personnel 

*Facility renovation or construction, including Multi-Purpose Campus Center 

*Eliminate operating deficit 

* Identify additional measures of outcome 
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SUMMARY 



This Self-Study Is the culmination of the research, thoughts, rec- 
onmendations, and combined efforts of various committees and individuals 
who have worked together In assessing the Collegers present and its future* 
This effort has produced the beginning of a^new planning process at The 
Hllllamsport Area Community College, Planning has been defined as a 
continuous 1 earning oriented process , Short and long-range planning will 
never be complete, but will continue as the College develops as an insti- 
tution and responds to the changing needs of the region and the state. 

The new planning process has been initiated with the development of 
new philosophy and mission statements, and Institutional goals and objec- 
tives, by nine constituent groups. In essence, the College renews its 
goal: to help people develop their potential to the fullest, through 
providing more accessible education in a supportive environment, and 
through greater cooperation with public and private community agencies 
and groups. It is recommended that the developed goals and objectives 
guide institutional action and decision-making. 

The Long-Range Self-Study includes a brief history of the College as 
it evolved from a high school industrial arts shop in 1914, to a technical 
institute in 1941, to a community college in 1965. Today the College is 
unique in its integration of secondary, postsecondary, and community edu- 
cation instructional services. 

Within the last two years the College has undergone extensive admini- 
strative re-organization, including the consolidation of 26 postsecondary 
instruction departments into eight divisions, each with a director, and 
the upgrading of secondary instructional services under the direction of 
a dean and assistant dean. In addition. Library Services and Audio-Visual 
Services have been combined into a single program. Learning Resources. The 
Office of Business and Finance, the Computer Center, Physical Plant, and 
auxiliary services were combined in 1975-76 to form an Administrative 
Services Unit. 

A major College goal is to develop as a state-wide Career Education 
Model, cocrdinating career development and career preparation through 
secondary^ postsecondary, and community education services. 

The concept of Career Education supports the proposition that a 
fundamental purpose of education Is to prepare individuals to live produc- 
tive and rewarding lives. It unites general and vocational education to 
assist the individual In the identification, development, and maintenance 
of a career throughout a lifetime. Thus, it eliminates the artificial 
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separatTon between things acadeniic and things vocational. 

To implement the concept of Career Education the College will assist 
students to become aware of career opportunities through providing factual, 
up-to-date career information and counseling. This will include helping 
students assess their individual interests, aptitudes, and abilities in 
relation to career requirements. Simulated and actual job experience will 
allow students to experiment with career clusters and specific careers. 
The College and area school districts (K-12) can cooperate in exploring 
and developing aspects of Career Education. The College will al^^o provide 
a second chance for adults who have not attained all the prerequisites of 
the job market. 

The College proposes to make its educational programs more accessible 
to citizens within its ten county service area by decentralizing services 
in each of three regions: Northern, Central, and Southern. A profile of 
these three regions and respective counties contains data regarding popu- * 
lation, size, households, employment, school districts, high school gradu- 
ates, socio-econoinic characteristics, major industrial group concentrations, 
municipalities and seven labor market area designations. Steady population, 
employment growth and continued diversity of industrial enterprises are 
projected. Decentralization of educational services suggests that the 
College should change its name to one reflecting the ten county service area. 

Accessibility of educational services is an important factor affect- 
ing future College enrollments. Most community colleges draw up to 90 per- 
cent of their enrollment from students living within a 30 mile commuting 
radius. Establishment of regional education centers would place all resi- 
dents in WACC*s ten county service area within 20-30 miles of a campus or 
center. 

The study points to several enrollment variables which include: 
financial stringency, district population, community education, facilities, 
charge-back legislation, changing educational patterns, unemployment and 
labor market conditions, recruiting, district sponsorship, and the creation 
of other community col lege- types of educational institutions. Increased 
cooperation between and among educational institutions, private and public 
agencies, and business and industry will be important to efficient and * 
effective future development. An' immediate task will be to obtain assist- 
ance to conduct a comprehensive needs assessment study in order to identify 
specific programs and services which should be developed at each of the 
regional centers. All existing educational agencies should be included 
to avoid duplication of existing facilities and services. 

Based upon the above enrollment variables and two methods of project- 
ing headcount and F.T.E. (Full-Time Equivalent) enrollments, four possible 
College growth states are described: 1) "Do Nothing State", 2) "Steady 
State", 3) Moderate State", and 4) "Desired State." The degree to which 
services are decentralized and the extent to which the College gains new 
sponsor districts, are the major determinants of future enrollment growth. 
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College F.T,E, summary ranges from 3,310 (1975, Projection A) to 4,788 
(1985, Projection D). 

The secondary instructional program has the potential of growing 
from 735 FTE students in 1975, to 1,058 in 1985, a 30% increase, 
Postsecondary enrollment, employing a decentralized approach, would grow 
from a current 2,400 pTE, to 3,250 in 1985, a 26% increase. The Northern 
and Southern regions would each serve 600 FTE, with the Williamsport/ 
Allenwood areas serving over 2,000. Community Education enrollment would 
almost triple, from 190 FTE in 1975, to 480 by 1985. Thus, the College 
could offer Iservices to over 13,000 people, a total of 4,789 FTE enroll- 
ments) by 1985— a 30% increase over 1975. 

The College proposes the development of a comprehensive instructional 
assessment process to consist of planning, advising, counseling and review. 
Certain faculty members are exploring and developing alternative methods 
of individualized instruction on the assumption that, given enough time 
and attention, 95 percent of their students can develop a high level of 
skill mastery. The concept of career education and a unique secondary and 
postsecondary organizational structure have encouraged staff to explore 
the development of "ladder-lattice" curricular and instructional develop- 
ment processes. The "ladder-lattice" instructional process is built upon 
the assumption that students should be able to proceed in an orderly and 
planned way to accomplish their career and personal goals. Students 
should be able to enter and exit the College or the world of work at vari- 
ous stages of development. 



The major components of the instructional program are Developmental 
Studies, Vocational-Technical programs. College and University Transfer 
programs. Community Education programs, and Special Contract programs. 
The College community education program should lead the way in attracting 
and providing for the "non-traditional" student. This program has already 
established a part-time regional center in the Canton-Troy area. It will 
be an important factor in the proposed decentralization of services. 
Enrollment in Community Education programs could range between 2,991 and 
5,422 by 1980 to between 3,102 and 7,966 by 1985. 

Decentralization of institutional support services is a College goal. 
Student and Career Development services will become part of all College 
units. A Career Development Center has been proposed to integrate Student 
Development and Learning Resources. Through participation in the U.S. 
Office of Education Developing Institutions Title III ACCTi.on Consortium, 
staff will continue to learn and implement innovative ideas and concepts. 
The development and implementation of an efficient computerized student 
record system will facilitate services in this area. 

The Computer Center will provide services to develop and implement 
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an automated Management Reporting and Information System for managing 
business and finance, student records, inventory control, and other 
data. The System will serve to meet the needs of administration, trustees, 
and external agencies. Such computerization will increase the efficiency 
of internal operations. 

Major administrative service goals include the development of a con- 
tinuous planning process, and a decentralized style of management that 
continuously strives to implement, refine, and improve decision-making at 
that level most affected by a decision. Management by objectives is 
defined broadly and includes representatives from all levels of the organi- 
zation. College committees constitute an important aspect of the govern- 
ance system. The purpose and responsibilities of the committees have 
been described, and a structure incorporating all policy planning, govern- 
ance, and decision-making College constituents has been developed. 

Staff Development programs for both professional (administration, 
trustees, faculty, counselors and librarians) and classified (secretarial, 
maintenance and custodial) personnel have been proposed. Staff Develop- 
ment programs encompass 1) Upgrading Skills and Instructional Techniques, 
2) Incentives, 3) Orientation, 4) Publications, and 5) Exchange Programs. 
The College encourages staff development to foster an institutional climate 
favorable to individual growth and to encourage participation in decision- 
making by all constituents. 

A substantial portion of the College's facilities (549,945) square 
feet of floor space, 08 buildings) suffers from serious problems. It has 
been recommended that someone be hired to complete the long-range physical 
development plan based on the Long-Range Self -Study. A major recommen- 
dation proposes the combination of Library and Audio-Visual Services, a 
Career Development Center, Multi-Skills Center, Campus Store, and Student 
Union, into a Multi-Purpose Campus Center. Guidelines have been formu- 
lated for facility planning. 

A major College objective during the next few years will be elimi- 
nation of the operating deficit acquired during the years 1972-73 and 
1973-74. The study proposes a major reassessment of budget priorities 
and long-range capital expenditures. Efforts will be made to integrate 
current objectives and cost center budget with educational programs. 

A survey indicated that 85% of the College's 1974 graduates were 
employed in their field of training. The average starting salary of all 
1974 graduates was $7,500. Nearly 20% of the 1975 class transferred to 
46 different four-year colleges or universities. Nearly 100 vocational- 
technical education program graduates transferred to 34 different four-year 
institutions. Seventy- two College and University Transfer Program graduates 
transferred in the fall of 1975 to 18 different four-year institutions. 
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New alumni, those who graduated Spring 1975, generally agreed that 
classroom instructional objectives were specific and clear* that exami- 
nations and other course requirements were worthwhile and reasonable, 
and that related courses were meaningful, Graduates would have preferred 
however, additiorral information regarding their classroom progress and 
performance and additional extra-curricular activities. 

The key rationale for planning is to achieve results. The College 
wants to identify additional measures of outcomes to assist in future 
planning. Realizing that the future will continually bring new develop- 
ments and problems, the College will continue to improve its programs and 
operations, remain flexible, and plan carefully to meet changing conditions. 
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Wisdom is the ability to see 
the long-run consequencd? of current 
actions, the willingness to sacrifice 
short-run gains for larger long-run 
benefits, and the ability to control 
what is controllable and not to fret 
over what is not. 

Russell L Ackoff 
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